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Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review 


VotumME XI APRIL, 1929 


FINANCING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE IN 
KANSAS IN 1850° 


St. Mary’s Mission was founded by a small band of Jesuits who 
eame originally from Belgium and received their American training 
in Maryland and Missouri. St. Mary’s has the unique honor of being 
the oldest seat of learning and first miasion center in all that immense 
territory known to the Government in 1826 as the Indian Country 
and extended s‘rom the banks of the Mississippi to California. It was 
from St. Mary’s Mission (twenty-five miles west of Topeka) that the 
early missionary priests rode across the state bringing everywhere 
the consolations of religion to the scattered Indians and white settlers. 
A school had been built for Indian boys as early as 1829. 


With the growth of the school grew its needs and activities, and 
it was not long before its peaceful and solitary environs were pene- 
trated by the multifarious interests of business. Contact was estab- 
lished with the civ'..zation that was crowding upon the eastern fron- 
tier of the Indiaux Territory ready to burst over the barriers in a 
thousand streams of diversified life; and even several years before 
Kansas Territory was opened up for settlement to the whites a brisk 


*The material for this paper has been drawn from the unpublished records 
of the .-suit Superior, Father John Baptist Duerinck, 8.J. The manuscript 
copy (0x. D87) is one of the several valuable documents in the archives of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. Father Duerinck wrote in a clear, 
strong hand indicative of his business character. The book in which his diary 
was written measures nize and a half by seven and a half inches. It is 
strongly bound and the paper of excellent and durable quality. No doubt 
historians will consult the pages (forty-four in all) for many a year to come. 
Use was also made of the manuscript copy of: The Jesuits in the Kaw Valley, 
by Rev. John F. O’Connor, 8.J. (091, De5.) 
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barter was carried on at the Mission with the throngs of emigrants 
to California in 1849, and after them with travelers, explorers, gov- 
ernment officials, land speculators, strolling traders, and prowling 
adventurers. 


FaTHER DUERINCK SUPERIOR AND BusINESS MANAGER—THE Farm 

Father John Baptist Duerinck, S. J., the superior of St. Mary’s 
since 1849, was the soul of the varied business life of St. Mary’s. 
He was a farmer, cattle dealer, trader, broker, business or confi- 
dential agent, manager and one or two other characters all in one. 
The farm was the foundation of the other enterprises and supported 
the community. The meager government allowance of seventy-five 
dollars a year for each pupil and the alms collected in the states 
or sent from Europe were a negligible quantity. ‘‘With the scanty 
Government allowance,’’ writes Father Gailland, ‘‘any candid person 
will admit that it is very hard to board and clothe so many pupils 
and keep houses and furniture in repair. We are bound by our own 
labor to make up the deficiency. This is done by our lay Brothers; 
and owing to their unwearied industry and economy we are blessed 
with abundance.’’ 

‘‘Our Farm,’’ says Father Duerinck, in one of his annual reports 
to the Government, ‘‘as usual, is the support of the mission.’’ He 
records in his diary for 1854 that on August 18th his mowing machine 
had just finished cutting all the grass in the fields, though the last 
load was not yet put up. In January of the next year he ordered a 
four-horse mowing machine of the model of 1855 from C. H. Me- 
Cormick of Chicago, for which he offered to pay cash. He wished 
the fingers to have bearings and desired no less than three sickles, 
three drivers and plenty of sickle segments to repair. He further 
advised McCormick to send at least twelve mowers to his agent, Elijah 
Cody, of Weston, Missouri. This order is sufficient evidence that 
Father Duerinck was more than satisfied with the improved methods 
of cutting grass, for only two years before he had ordered of Cody 
and Baker of Weston, Missouri, ‘‘A grass-mowing machine pro- 
pelled by horse power, said to cost one hundred dollars and manu- 
factured in Chicago.’’ The machine enabled him to cut sixty acres 
of oats in five days, and, adds Father Duerinck, ‘‘is the wonder of 
the country—the Indians are lost in admiration when they see it 
work.’’ 
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Tue Exopus to CALIFORNIA—TRADE. 


It was in the beginning of Father Duerinck’s administration that 
occurred the great exodus from the States to California. Thousands 
of gold hunters, with their mule teams, ox teams and cow teams 
passed through St. Mary’s. At the time Independence, Missouri, was 
looked upon as the ultimate point of civilization, where the Cali- 
fornia emigrants had the last opportunity of supplying themselves 
with an overland outfit. As a consequence the demand for mules, 
oxen, horses and even cows was far beyond the supply, and every- 
thing that could pull a prairie schooner was bought. Frequently 
these animals were exhausted when they reached St. Mary’s and 
had to be left behind to die or be exchanged. Many of these crippled 
beasts were of the best breed of stock from the middle states, and 
though some died, the majority of them recovered after a few weeks 
rest and were added to the ‘‘Mission Herd’’ which became widely 
famous. 


Fort RiLEy—TRADE 


In 1853 Fort Riley was established forty-two miles west of St. 
Mary’s near the junction of the Smoky Hill and Republican rivers. 
Almost immediately business relations were established between the 
fort and the college. In a letter quoted by Edward E. Hale in 1854 
in his ‘‘Kansas and Nebraska,’’ Father Duerinck writes, ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment is establishing a new military post, Fort Riley, on the upper 
Kansas, fifty-one miles above the Mission; the Pottawatomie settle- 
ment is the nearest point from which the fort can draw its supplies. 
If our Indians were thrifty and enterprising, they would find a ready 
market for all the produce they can raise; but unfortunately the 
greater part of our people are glad when they have enough to supply 
their own wants. The Indians in our immediate vicinity are not in 
want, they have raised good crops of corn, potatoes, pumpkins and 
beans, without giving themselves much pains to do so.’’ On October 
20, 1855, Father Duerinck agreed with Alva Higbee, Benjamin H. 
Bertrand, L. R. Palmer and Peter Moos to deliver to H. A. Low, of 
Fort Riley, twenty-three hundred bushels of corn, Father Duerinck 
engaging to supply one thousand bushels and the other parties three 
hundred, five hundred, two hundred and three hundred bushels, re- 
spectively. Fifty-six pounds counted to the bushel, at ninety-five 
cents a bushel. H. A. Low was to furnish the sacks and the corn was 
to be ready for delivery in lots, November 20 to December 31, 1855. 


Besides corn, the produce shipped to the fort from St. Mary’s 
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included potatoes, onions, turnips, cabbage, beets, eggs, butter, maple 
sugar, garden seeds and hay. The Mission teams and Fort Riley 
wagons were used in the transportation. As many as ten wagons 
formed these freight trains, each wagon carrying from five hundred 
to six hundred younds of fodder. One of these ‘‘trains’’ hauled 
thirty-three thousand and ninety pounds of shelled corn and twenty 
three hundred pounds of hay, each of the ten wagons making six 
trips between the fort and St. Mary’s traveling in all five hundred 
and four miles. 

A few days after the contract referred to, Father Duerinck 
agreed to let Messrs. Majors and Russell have eight tons of hay at 
eight dollars a ton and the use of the yard to feed it to their teams. 
He further consented to store for them three hundred bushels of corn, 
in the ear, to feed their cattle in the months of November and De- 
cember. They were to pay for the corn eleven dollars. . . “‘seventy- 
five dollars in all, of which J. B. Duerinck has received, at the hands 
of James S. Brown, forty dollars, in the presence of Mr. McCann, 
his companion.”’ 

The company contracted with was engaged in carrying freight 
over the western plains. In the course of their business they used as 
many as thirty-five hundred wagons and forty thousand oxen. The 
firm realized a profit of three hundred thousand dollars in the 
space of two years; from the beginning of 1855 till the close of 1856. 


THE CatTT_Le INDUSTRY 

Father Duerinck’s cattle deals were extensive and varied. He 
agreed with A. G. Reed in August 1854, to feed and slaughter the 
commissary beef cattle of Fort Riley. For two hundred and twenty- 
five head of cattle, they were to receive the price of six thousand 
bushels of wheat, at one dollar and sixty cents a bushel. Moreover, 
they were to retain the hides and tallow for slaughtering and deliv- 
ering at the fort. Father Duerinck, on his own account, was to add 
sixty head of beef cattle, weighing each six hundred pounds and was 
to be allowed seven cents a pound. The expenses of wintering and 
slaughtering were te be borne equally by the two partners. Two 
hundred beef hides and eleven barrels of tallow from Fort Riley 
were forwarded, on one occasion, by the Mission, through J. Roosa, 
to Messrs. Reese and Keith of Leavenworth, to be shipped to Water- 
man and Ryan of St. Louis. 
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THE Mitt ENTERPRISES 


That Father Duerinck was interested in a sawmill to be put up at 
Indianola would appear likely from the entries in his diary. For 
on August 25, 1857, he notes an order, through P. and B. Slevin, of 
St. Louis, on Messrs. Brown and Floyd, 174 North Second street, St. 
Louis, of round and square iron, a thirty-six-inch bellows and tuyere 
iron, to be shipped for the account of J. B. Duerinck, St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion, K. T., care of J. W. Skinner, Leavenworth, Kansas. In October 
he sent three teams to Leavenworth to haul the boiler and engine and 
promised a dollar and a half per hundred pounds for freight and 
notes that he ‘‘advances to Ferdinand Zeitz twenty-five dollars for 
his trip to Leavenworth City going after the mill.’’ 


Besides the mill at Indianola, Father Duerinck was interested 
in another one at Louisville, Kansas Territory. In July of this 
same year he notes that ‘‘Mr. Emory will be at St. Mary’s Mission 
and Louisville on Saturday, July 25, when the mill question will 
be discussed and he offers to give ample room for mill purposes above 
Mr. Daniel’s store on bank of the creek in town site.’’ In 
November following he requested Captain F. Emory, Ogden, to for- 
ward to the mission the bond for the quarter section of land he has 
contracted to deed to J. B. Duerinck for putting up a sawmill and 
the grist mill in Louisville. . . . J. B. Duerinck will return the 


bond. 


CONFIDENTIAL AND BUSINESS AGENT 


Many inquiries come to Father Duerinck. Mr. Cyrus McCor- 
mick applied to Father Duerinck to recommend some reliable firm or 
person to undertake the agency for the McCormick farm implements. 
Father Duerinck answered that he ‘‘did not know whether any house 
in Leavenworth, such as Majors and Russell, Rees and Keith, J. Ha. 
and Company, would take the agency for his machines.’’ But he rec- 
ommended Mr. Manning R. Roll and wrote to Mr. Roll, through Mr. 
Thomas Ryan of St. Louis, to prevail on him to take the agency. 


In 1857, Father Duerineck sent to Madamiselle Marie Colange, 
Chateaugay, pres, Rion, Puy de Dome, France, a power of attorney 
to sell a coal mine belonging to Madam Lucille Mathevon, one of the 
Sacred Heart nuns at St. Mary’s Mission. 

Father Duerinck’s reputation for business capacity and his readi- 
ness to oblige all occasioned many demands on his time and services. 
Whether it was selling a coal mine in France or collecting a bill of 
a few dollars for an Indian or buying a hat for a friend, his credit 
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and experience were at the service of all. The following list of items 
will give you some idea of the various nature of the favors he was 
called on to render. He bought in St. Louis and shipped to Leaven- 
worth City, for Bishop Miege, eighteen cane bottom chairs, a lot of 
carpeting and groceries, an iron safe, two pieces of black summer 
cloth ; a hat for Father Beslor; traveling expenses of Mother Bridget 
Spalding and companions to Louisville, Kentucky, and back to the 
Mission ; mules, harness and a carriage. 


In August, 1857, Father Duerinck bought Mr. John Lasley’s 
claim on Rock Creek, with the stipulation, on the part of Lasley, 
that Doctor Luther R. Palmer might be permitted to purchase the 
forty acres adjoining his own property. ‘‘J. B. Duerinck has bor- 
rowed a house of Francis Bergeron, which he is to move on his claim 
and to put it up, for which I have paid him in hand, on the spot, 
(he breaking the prairie), the sum of thirty-five dollars, as a consid- 
eration in full.’’ A few weeks later Bergeron was at work putting 
up a cabin on the Lasley claim, which was the southwest quarter of 
section 17, township 9 south, range 10 east of the sixth principal 
meridian. On September 30, Father Duerinck forwarded to J. W. 
Whitefield, at Doniphon, Kansas Territory, his declaration of inten- 
tion to pre-empt the above mentioned section of land and enclosed a 
dollar in gold as a fee. 


These claims were known as ‘‘squatter claims’’ and were made 
under the pre-emption laws of the United States, entitling American 
citizens to one hundred and sixty acres of land as a homestead, pro- 
viding they settled on the land and built a home. Up to this time 
there was no survey of lands in Kansas Territory and no legal de- 
scriptions of the parcels of land on which to base claims. The 
squatters staked out their claims and marked them by putting up 
a rude cabin or bringing timber or logs for such a cabin or in some 
eases placing four logs on the ground for the future building. As 
there were no laws and no courts, when Kansas Territory was opened 
up to white settlement, various associations of squatters were formed, 
such as The Squatters Claim Association, The Actual Settlers Asso- 
ciation and others of like purposes, which undertook to lay down the 
conditions on which members of the associations could take out claims 
and be protected by the association in their possession of them. 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


When Colonel Isaac Winston, of Mitchell’s Station, Culpeper 
County, Virginia, the Indian agent, was leaving St. Mary’s for Wash- 
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ington, Father Duerinck sent by him to the Indian Office a copy of his 
Indian polities, which the colonel promised to recommend to the de- 
parement. He sent a copy of the annual report of St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion direct to Colonel Manypenny, Washington, D. C., fearing that 
the duplicate copy sent to Major Clarke might not reach Washington 
in time and requested that the published reports be mailed to St. 
Mary’s via Leavenworth. He wrote to the Boston Pilot asking them 
to publish the same report, a summary of which he sent to the paper. 
About a week later he mailed two dollars to the Pilot for several 
copies of the issue containing his reports. 


PROSPERITY OF THE INSTITUTION 


As the busy mission school prospered, help was extended to other 
communities at various times. Two thousand dollars were given to 
the noviciate at Florissant; four hundred and fifty dollars to the 
superior of the Sacred Heart nuns; five hundred dollars to the Osage 
Mission ; two thousand dollars were lent to the province without in- 
terest ; a hundred dollars were contributed for a monument to Mother 
Duchesne, December 29, 1856, one thousand franes were subscribed 
through the Provincial, Father Druyts, for a monument of St. Ig- 
natius, at Rome. 


MISFORTUNE: DEATH oF FATHER DuERINCK—Du1ary ENps 


But good fortune did not always attend on the steps of Father 
Duerinck, as the following item in his diary shows. ‘‘Informed Mr. 
W. C. Webster on the Garrett place, on Big Blue, that his note, in 
favor of Hugh Jackson for one hundred dollars, payable the 15th 
of August, 1857, for value received, had been lost on November 24th. 
Informed also Mr. W. W. Martin, on Wild Cat Creek, that his two 
notes, in my favor, one for seventy-five dollars and other for ninety 
dollars, each of them due and payable on the Ist of October, 1857, 
have been lost by William Phelps, beyond Grinvares place, on No- 
vember 24th, 1857. Requested all of them to stop the payments of 
these notes and hoping that they will act the part of gentlemen with 
me and not take advantage of my messenger’s misfortune or connive 
at any fraud to which my interest is exposed. Will wait their con- 
venience to pay.”’ 

On the same day on which he recorded this loss of the three 
notes, in answer to the summons of the Vice Provincial, Father 
Druyts, to repair to St. Louis, he answered: ‘‘I intend to go to 
Leavenworth and thence to St. Louis, in the course of this week.’’ 
A few days later, November 30, Father Duerinck left the Mission 
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for Florissant, Missouri, to make his Tertianship or third year of 
probation, which priests of the Society of Jesus make before taking 
their final vows. He had on his person fifty-eight dollars for travel- 
ing expenses. He had expected to get a boat at Leavenworth for St. 
Louis but finding on arrival that he had been misinformed, he took 
the stage at Leavenworth for Kansas City, with the hope of catching a 
boat at Liberty, Missouri. At Wyandotte he fell in with a party of 
five men who were about to go down the river in a small flatboat. 
He joined them. A little above Independence landing the boat struck 
a snag and was upset. All were thrown into the icy water. Three 
of the men managed to hold onto the boat and were caught on a 
sandbar, whence they were rescued. Though an expert swimmer, 
Father Duerinck sank a number of times, then suddenly disappeared 
beneath the sullen flood. Two others were lost with him.? 

St. Marys, Kansas. Artuur T. Dononvue, A. M. 


?St. Mary’s Mission, whose financial problems have been described in this 
short paper, later developed into the well-known Jesuit institution of higher 
learning, St. Mary’s College, Kansas. Even the old ledgers preserved at the 
college give an interesting account of the early struggles of the pioneer priests 
of Kansas. The writer has in preparation a second article: History from an 


Old Ledger. 
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COLONIAL MARYLAND 
(Concluded ) 


With the advent of Puritan power, the Church was the greatest 
sufferer. At St. Marys and St. Inigoes, where the Catholic popula- 
tion was the largest, the fury of the invaders was most manifest. 
After killing several of the Catholics, they called for the death of the 
priests, who had escaped in a small boat. The residence of the priests 
was forced open and robbed of all its church furniture and books, and 
everything pertaining to the ministry of the altar. For more than a 
year the Jesuit missionaries were refugees in Virginia, undergoing 
the greatest wants and sufferings, and at the risk of their lives minis- 
tering to the Catholic of Virginia, and returning by stealth at inter- 
vals to assist those of Maryland. This continual suffering of the mis- 
sionaries had long been accepted as a part of their lot in the colony. 
A few years later (1672), it was computed that fourteen Fathers and 
three Brothers had been carried off by death. Of the Fathers, eight 
had died under the age of forty, proving the hardships of the mission 
life. By actual experience it was found that a missionary could not 
endure the work in the colony for over ten years; and it was ac- 
counted prudence in most cases to recall a priest to England affter 
seven years of service. 

Despite the annoyances and persecutions of the times, many con- 
verts were brought into the fold, fifty being mentioned for 1671 and 
seventy-four for the following year. Some of the converts were 
among the representative people of the province and received Baptism 
with the full knowledge that their change of faith would bring upon 
them and their families untold hardships and persecutions. It was 
this growing strength of the Church under the most adverse circum- 
stances that awoke such bitter feelings in the minds of the Anglicans 
and Puritans, and aroused them to call for even greater persecutions 
of the Catholics. 

Charles Calvert, the only son and heir of Cecil Calvert, and the 
Third Lord Baltimore, came to the province as governor in 1661. He 
had not the political foresight and judgment of his father, but was a 
just and faithful administrator ; and under him the colony prospered, 
and the Indian troubles, which for a time were imminent, passed 
away. There were outbursts of a minor character against the Catho- 
lies, but on the other hand many of the laws against them and the 
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practice of their religion were not enforced. Although Clayborne had 
disappeared from the colony, there were rumors of his power and 
hostility. But for the present there was an unusual peace in the 
land; and the benign laws continued to attract many from the less 
peaceful colonies of the Dutch and English. 


One of the commercial troubles of the time resulted from 
the over-production of tobacco, There was no money in the province, 
and tobacco was the only means of barter and exchange. But owing 
to the political troubles in England the markets for tobacco were 
closed and the large quantities could not be consumed at home. More- 
over, many of the settlers had neglected other useful avocations to 
give their entire time to the tobacco fields; and many rich hides were 
allowed to spoil and rot because there was no one to gather tan-bark 
for the tanneries. 

Cecil Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, died in 1665. For 
more than thirty years he had guided the protected the Maryland col- 
ony without once visiting it. He was a shrewd, calculating, diplo- 
matic man. Being a convert and unacquainted with Canon Law, he 
blundered at times in dealing with the missionaries who were so help- 
ful, not only for the spiritual but for the temporal good of the prov- 
ince. He not only failed to carry out the promises of his father, but 
went so far in his demands that the missionaries were deprived of 
their just rights in the exercise of their ministry and the possession 
of their properties. As the Jesuits would not cede their rights of 
property and insisted on ‘‘ecclesiastical immunity’’ in the exercise of 
the ministry, the Proprietary brought in members of the secular 
clergy and the Jesuits were recalled to Europe. But the secular 
priests also refused to be a tool in the hands of one who, even though 
well-meaning, infringed upon the rights of the Church. After a short 
service, they, too, left the colony, and the Catholics were deprived of 
all spiritual ministrations. At this juncture the Jesuits agreed to 
return and even to cede certain property rights, but they were in- 
structed by the General at Rome not to yield in anything which would 
impair the privileges and prerogatives of the Church. 


Cecil Calvert endeavored to force laws upon the colony which 
were unsuited to the people, and this against the conditions of the 
charter which left the colony free to make its own laws. However, 
during those thirty years of his rule and his care for a distant prov- 
ince, he exercised the most striking gifts of leadership. He had the 
double disadvantage of meeting the problems which arose from the 
political changes in England, and the solving of the difficulties which 
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of necessity came from the formation of a new colony. It is marvel- 
ous how well he succeeded; and considering the long years of his 
power and the manifold political and economic problems of his time, 
and the success with which he met them and solved the difficulties, he 
must be ranked as one of the greatest and best statesmen of the colo- 
nial periud. 

Charles Calvert, who succeeded his father in power, had not the 
stern qualities of leadership which were necessary to meet the com- 
ing evils of the province. Politically he saw his power gradually 
diminish ; nor was he able to protect his Catholic subjects in the char- 
tered rights of political and religious freedom. He lived to a ven- 
erable old age and died in 1714. Thus he and his father, Cecil, held 
the office and power of Proprietary for eighty years. While their 
rights were threatened during the political upheavals in England, 
and while it was impossible at times for them to exercise the full 
power which the charter conferred, still many of the privileges of the 
two Proprietaries remained intact during this long period. Under 
the benign influence of these two rulers the Catholic settlers were able 
to practice their religion although the laws forbade them to do so. 
Priests remained in the colony and ministered to the spiritual wants 
of the people, even though their presence was against the new statutes. 
The laws against the Catholics could not have been enforced with 
great severity, when, even at the approach of the Revolutionary War 
many of them were rich in worldly goods and held great plantations. 
Among them Charles Carroll of Carrollton was conspicuous; for not 
only was he powerful in political life, but was probably one of the 
richest men in the colonies; and in time of dire necessity at Valley 
Forge, when all other resources failed the despondent Washington, it 
was the advice and the money of Carroll that brought the needed help. 


After the Orange Revolution in England (1690) a Protestant 
Governor was appointed for Maryland, Sir Lionel Copley, who pro- 
ceeded at once to pass a law making the Protestant religion the offi 
cial religion of the land. Often the lowest class of ministers repre- 
sented the Established Church, and by drunkenness and open im- 
morality did much to lower the status of religion in the estimation 
of the people. 


As time passed, the laws against Catholics and priests became 
more stringent; and we are not surprised to find enactments forbid- 
ding priests or Jesuits from endeavoring to convert any Protestants, 
or from saying Mass, or exercising any Catholic function, or keeping 
school. And by a cruel device, Catholic children who rebelled against 
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the parents and became Protestants could demand maintenance of 
their parents. After suppressing all Catholic schools at home, an 
effort was made to pass a law forbidding the education of Catholics 
in schools of their own creed abroad; but the measure was unsuccess- 
ful and many Catholic youths passed from Maryland to Europe, espe- 
cially to the well known college at St. Omers. 


In 1692 the Protestant Episcopal Church became the established 
form of religion in the province, and every land holder in the colony 
was taxed for its support.‘ With some alterations this law was en- 
forced until the American Revolution.* In 1702 Quakers and Puri- 
tans were allowed the free exercise of their religion, but they were 
taxed for the support of the English Church. Catholics were forced 
to pay the religious tax, but were refused the liberty of practicing 
their religion. For many years the ministers of the Established 
Church were hirelings and court favorites, utterly unworthy of their 
calling as ministers; much of their time being spent not only in 
amusements of fox-hunting and horseback riding, but in gambling 
and drunkenness. The depravity of the Protestant preachers drove 
many converts into the Catholic Church; and this only served to irri- 
tate those in political power, and augment the persecutions of the 
Catholic inhabitants. 


In 1716 no one who heid office in the colony could be present at 
any Catholic assembly, or join with Catholics at the service of Mass, 
or receive the sacraments. Nor could he execute any office or commis- 
sion, or be put in any place of trust, until he had become a member of 
the Church of England. Catholics could not hold office, nor could 
they exercise their right of voting.’ So heavy was the yoke which 
pressed upon the Catholics, that we find them negotiating with the 
Spanish ambassador to leave the colony and settle in some province 
under Spanish dominion. 


*In 1692 Catholics of Maryland were taxed for the support of the Ministers 
of the Church of England. See ‘‘ Maryland Archives, Vol. 13, p. 425. 

*In 1699 the infamous ‘‘test oath’’ was required of all who wished to hold 
office. This oath demanded a denial of the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament, 
ete., and thereby excluded all Catholics from office. See ‘‘Maryland Archives,’’ 
Vol. 8, p. 17, 448; vol. 26. pp. 240, 630. 

*The Episcopalian Governor Sharpe, although he was a witness of the many 
injuries which the Catholics of Maryland were forced to endure, bore testimony 
to the fact that the Catholics were more loyal than the Protestants, See Mary- 
land Archives, vol. 2, p. 315. 
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SocraL AND Reuicious Lire 


It is a pleasure to turn from the political intrigues and religious 
persecutions of the times to an account of the social life of the people. 
While the Catholics did not enjoy the full advantages of citizenship, 
and were not always welcome in the homes of others, they were for- 
tunately grouped in the counties bordering on St. Marys, and were 
sufficiently numerous to find companionship among those of their own 
faith; and being isolated from the Protestant communities they were 
often left undisturbed in both their social and religious interests. 
With them religious services and feasts were occasions of much conviv- 
iality. It had ever been a custom in old England to have the pleas- 
ures and recreation of the people center around Church festivities; 
and many of the innocent amusements of their ancestors were dupli- 
eated in Maryland. From across the bays and creeks came sail-boats 
and flat-boats, and along the bridle paths rode men and women on 
horseback, with little children clinging to their parents. It was a long 
way to reach church, and before and after the services there were 
friendly discussions, interchanges of political views, and warnings of 
drastic laws. It was a time for children to play beneath pine and oak 
trees, and for lovers to whisper words long locked up in distant hearts. 
High upon the trunk of a tree would be posted notices of sales of 
property or household commodities; or there would be an announce- 
ment of a picnic, or dance, or oyster-bake, or candy-pulling. Often 
these social meetings were under the auspices of some religious soci- 
ety, and were intended to raise money for the altar or for other 
church expenses. Within the building there was a list of the families 
who were the bring the meals for the priest and corn for his horse. 

But not all the social life was centered around the church, although 
most of the social events were announced there. The fall and winter 
dances were popular amusements, although the people were scattered 
over a wide area, the men were dexterous with boats and thought 
nothing of a fifty-mile sail for a dance. Nor did the women think it 
a hardship to ride ten or more miles through the pine woods; for 
their horses were trusty animals and needed but little guiding on the 
darkest night. The people never tired of dancing the Virginia Reel, 
which maintained its popularity until after the Civil War. The music 
was simple, and one slave with a fiddle and another with a banjo met 
the full demands of those primitive pleasure seekers. At all dances 
refreshments were served, but such as could be supplied from the 
vicinity. Walnuts and hickory nuts, with maple-sugar or candy made 
of molasses, were welcome during the intervals of the dance. 
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No farm was far away from a boat-landing with a channel deep 
enough for ocean vessels; or if the water was shallow, large scows 
were anchored off-shore to await the loading or unloading of the ships. 
These landings were favorite places for the men to meet and discuss 
every possible topic of the day. As the ships could not be counted on 
with regularity, the farmers came day after day to see to the inter- 
ests of their tobacco, corn, or meat, which they had brought to the 
landing for shipment to England or perhaps to some New England 
port. More than a hundred ships sailed from the colony in prosper- 
ous years. 

The most invigorating of the sports was fox-hunting; and not only 
the men, but many of the women were adepts in following the game 
through woods and thick brush, and in swimming their horses across 
ereeks and bays. Raccoons were hunted by lantern light and with 
the help of well trained dogs. 

We find a pleasant picture of the lives of the people of Maryland 
in a well known history of the colony: 

‘*Most of the houses were log cabins; the wealthier planters, how- 
ever, built of brick. The large, highly glazed, russet or chocolate-col- 
ored bricks, found in the very old houses, were not, as is commonly 
supposed, imported from England, but made on the spot. It is doubt- 
ful whether a single house was built of imported brick. The brick- 
maker went to the intended site, hunted for suitable clay, and then 
and there made and burned his brick until enough were provided. 
Even now, in parts of the Eastern Shore, wherever we find an old 
brick house, or the site of one, we are pretty sure to find one or more 
circular shallow pits near at hand, from which the clay was taken, 
and often traces of the ancient kiln. 

** Aristocracy proper there was none, and yet the society was aris- 
tocratic ; that is, it was distinctly a society of families. The wealthier 
planters lived in greater style, had a larger house, more land, more 
servants, more of everything, except money—nobody had any of that 
—than his poorer neighbor, but this was pretty much all the differ- 
ence in the seventeenth century. . . Both were, as nearly as might be, 
self-contained, and each was a little community. The family was the 
center of all interest and devotion. As children grew up they helped 
to extend the area of cultivation, or married and settled on the land. 
Poor relations were prized and valuable members of the family, which 
prospered the more, the more it increased. The young, penniless fel- 
low who came over in 1634, by 1660 was a prosperous country gen- 
tleman, with broad acres around him, his sons’ farms girdling his 
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own, and his family connected by inter-marriages with his neighbors 
for miles around. Nowhere was the marriage bond held in higher 
reverence than in tidewater Maryland; and even now Maryland is 
the only state in which no marriage is legally valid without some re- 
ligious sanction. 

‘*Boundless hospitality was a matter of course. Any guest was 
more than welcome, for at least he brought novelty, and the news of 
the outside; and perhaps if he had been at St. Marys and talked with 
the captain of a Bristol ship, he could tell of the Dutch and French 
wars. Or perhaps he was an arrival from England, and at night, 
when all gathered around the hearth of blazing logs, and the candles 
of fragrant myrtle-berry wax were lighted, and the sack posset or 
rum pouch was handed around, he could give the ladies some scraps 
of the gossip of Whitehall or Hampton Court, or describe the fash- 
ions which still live on the canvasses of Lely and Kneller. 

‘*Everybody, high and low, thus living on his farm, towns could 
not grow. St. Marys, the capital, and the only town till near the close 
of the century, on its beautiful plateau in the arms of St. George’s 
River, with a fine harbor in front and land behind gradually rising 
almost to hills, seemed marked out by nature for the site of a pros- 
perous commercial city; yet as late as 1678 it was hardly a town at 
all, but a settlement straggling along the shore for five miles, with not 
above thirty houses . . . The reason of this was the Chesapeake Bay, 
which shaped the whole life of tidewater Maryland and gave a spe- 
cial character to the people. That magnificent sheet of water, indent- 
ing the shores with innumerable river-mouths, coves, creeks, and in- 
lets, gave the Marylanders boundless facilities for intercommunica- 
tion, and made the town, or village, as a common rallying point, un- 
necessary. The planter needed no ports, when ships from London 
or Bristol, Boston or Jamaica, brought wine, sugar, salt-fish, English 
and Dutch wares, to his very door, and loaded tobacco and maize at 
his own wharf. The town of St. Marys, or later Ann Arundel, was 
the place where the courts were held and public business transacted, 
but it was nothing more. The town as a center of political and social 
life was not known in Maryland.’’ (Browne, p. 165-67.) 

In many of the districts where the Catholics were not numerous, 
and where their Protestants neighbors unfriendly, the Church services 
were held within private residences. It was considered an honor to 
have the Holy Sacrifice offered up within the walls of a Catholic 
home ; and everything was done to give the room the appearance of a 
chapel or church, the temporary altar being decorated with wild 
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flowers which the people brought in profusion. In other localities 
where the Catholics were numerous, they were allowed to have a 
church edifice. In these localities not only was Mass offered up on 
Sundays and holidays, but such devotions as the Forty Hours were 
carried out with befitting dignity ; and the priests were edified by the 
devotion and sacrifice of the people who came long distances to take 
their assigned places for adoration. 

About 1749 the Jesuits opened a boarding school for boys at Bo- 
hemia. Many of the students received there a classical education 
which prepared them to do effective work at St. Omer’s in Flanders. 
The school at Bohemia continued for some years, and had on its list 
such honored names as Robert Brent, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and John Carroll, the future Archbishop of Baltimore. The records 
of the day also mention several young ladies of the best families who 
sought admission into the convents in Europe. 

At this time two trials came to the Catholics which caused them 
disappointment and sorrow. The first was the removal of the seat of 
government.* The city of St. Marys was not easy of access, and as 
early as 1683 there was talk of transferring the capital to Ann Arun- 
del; and ten years later it was taken to Annapolis. In vain did the 
people of St. Marys plead for the first city to remain the seat of gov- 
ernment; all their petitions and remonstrances were useless, and the 
city on the Severn became the capital of Maryland. Be it said to 
the shame and disgrace of the non-Catholic inhabitants of Annapolis, 
that such was their animosity towards their Catholic fellow citizens, 
that no Catholic was permitted to walk along the street in front of 
the new capital building. And this in Maryland! This in Maryland, 
that first unfolded the flag of religious liberty! But wait! Wait in 
patience! Wait in long suffering! The time will come when a Madi- 
son will write the amendments to the New Constitution of the United 
States; and the first of those amendments will give to its people that 
boon of religious liberty of which the Catholics of Maryland were the 
banner bearers! 

The second humiliation which came to the Catholics was the apos- 
tacy of Benedict Leonard Calvert, the fourth Lord Baltimore. In 
the political changes of England he found his colony slipping from 
his power; and to claim the friendship and protection of the king, he 
bartered the sacred right of his religion. However, the traitor to his 


*Not only was the seat of government moved from the city of St. Marys, 
but the Anglicans seized the chapel and converted it into a Protestant place of 
worship. See Maryland Archives, vol. 26, p. 46. 
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God died (1715) in less than a year after his apostacy, leaving to his 
son his political power and the fruits of his evil life. Both his son 
and grandson followed in the ways of Benedict Leonard. Frederick 
Calvert, the sixth and last Lord Baltimore, was altogether unworthy 
of the name he bore. He was not interested in the colony, and sought 
from it only an income to support him in a degenerate life. He left 
no legitimate issue, and with him the title expired; but an illegiti- 
mate son, Henry Harford, for a while retained some of the power and 
wealth of the Baltimores. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century there were in Maryland 
about 8,000 Catholics out of a population of 90,000 white people and 
30,000 negro slaves. In 1758 we find an attempt made by the Catho- 
lies to leave Maryland and form a settlement in Louisiana. Their 
condition at this period is represented as being on the level with that 
of the negroes. Catholics had not the privilege of voting for the per- 
sons to represent them in the assembly. 


Tue Eve or THE REVOLUTION 


Although Maryland was far from the scene of the French and 
Indian Wars, the colony did not escape the taxations and miseries of 
the times. Whatever legislation and persecution had been directed 
against the Catholics during time of peace were renewed and aug- 
mented, especially in wars with France; and while there was no proof 
of the Catholics favoring the French, it was taken for granted that 
they would help their co-religionists. The Maryland assembly neg- 
lected the defense of the country, and devoted time and energy in 
legislating against the Catholic population. After the defeat of Brad- 
dock it was rumored that the French and their Indian allies were 
coming to carry devastation into Maryland; but it was only a false 
alarm, for the enemy had not the men to take advantage of their vic- 
tory at Fort du Quesne, and were later driven from this point of van- 
tage. 

As the inevitable struggle with the colonies approached, Eng- 
land wished to strengthen her hold upon Canada, and by favorable 
legislation known as the ‘‘Quebec Act’’ (1774) that country was 
given full liberty in religion and an extension of territory west and 
south to the Mississippi River, including even a part of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Historians have agreed that there were many causes 
leading to the break with England, but after the lapse of time the 
more evident does it become that the Quebec Act played an all-im- 
portant part. If ever a nation blundered it was the American colo- 
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nies in dealing with Canada at this critical moment. While in ser- 
mons, speeches, and printed pages the Catholic religion was reviled 
throughout the colonies, and England was reprobated for giving the 
Catholics of Canada religious freedom, by a strange contradiction 
Washington and the Continental Congress were appealing to Canada 
in the most pathetic terms to join with America and overthrow the 
power of England. The Canadians plainly saw the contradictions and 
hypocrisy of the action of the leaders in the colonies and cast their 
lot with England; not even the power and influence of Carroll of 
Carrollton could avert the disaster. 

Although the French and Indian War ended with a complete vic- 
tory for England and gave her the possession of the country from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi River, the national debt had been 
greatly increased. To meet these growing expenses, England decided 
on a policy of taxation for the American colonists, although her best 
statesmen, like Burke, declared against such action. The Port-Duty 
Act of 1764 aroused the colonists, but it was not until the passage of 
the Stamp Act in 1665 that the country became thoroughly incensed; 
and Hood, a Marylander, who had during his stay in England re- 
ceived the position of stamp collector, was attacked in his home in 
Annapolis and forced to seek safety in New York. When the first 
assignment of stamps arrived, as there was no officer to take charge of 
their distribution or even to receive them, they were shipped back 
to England. 

When the next assembly met resolutions were drawn up that the 
people of Maryland were free Englishmen and that by the privilege 
of their charter they were free from all royal taxation. 


A letter from Massachusetts inviting all the colonies to a joint 
meeting to consider the difficulties was acted on unanimously. After 
the Boston Tea Party and the punishment of New England by the 
Port-Bill and other enactments, the people of Maryland joined with 
the other colonists in a general non-importation movement; and when 
a boat arrived at Annapolis in October, 1774, the master was forced 
to burn his own craft, while the crowd stood around and cheered. On 
the following July, the Maryland Convention again assembled and by 
resolutions made it known that the people of the Province were ready 
to resist by armed force any encroachment of England upon the 
rights of the free citizens of the colonies. This was equivalent to a 
declaration of war if England continued her policy of taxation and 
oppression. However, the people of Maryland were still attached to 
the mother country and hoped for a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
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culties. When the first delegates from Maryland went to the Conti- 
nental Congress, they were instructed to seek for a reconciliation with 
England and understood that they had no power to declare for separ- 
ation. In June, 1776, the delegates were recalled to Maryland, and 
the whole question of settlement was put before the people. At a 
motion of Charles Carroll all restrictions on the delegates were re- 
moved, and they were free to act with the other colonies and declare 
complete freedom. On the 3rd of July, 1776, there was drawn up: 


A DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATES OF MARYLAND: 

‘To be exempted from the Parliamentary taxation, and to regu- 
late their internal government and polity, the people of this colony 
have ever considered as their inherent and inalienable right; without 
the former, they can have no property; without the latter, no secur- 
ity for their lives or liberties. 

‘‘The Parliament of Great Britain has of late claimed an uncon- 
trollable right of binding these colonies in all cases whatever; to en- 
force an unconditional submission to this claim, the legislative and 
executive powers of that State have invariably pursued for these ten 
years past a steadier system of oppression, by passing many impolitic, 
severe and cruel acts for raising a revenue from the colonists; by 
depriving them in many cases of the trial by jury; by altering the 
chartered constitution of our colony, and the entire stoppage of the 
trade of its capital; by cutting off all intercourse with the colonies; 
by restraining them from fishing on their own coasts; by extending 
the limits of, and erecting an arbitrary government in the Province 
of Quebec; by confiscating the property of the colonists taken on the 
seas, and compelling the crews of these vessels, under the pain of 
death, to act against their native country and their dearest friends; 
by declaring all seizures, detention, or destruction of the persons or 
property of the colonists, to be legal and right. 

‘‘A war unjustly commenced hath been prosecuted against the 
united colonies with cruelty, outrage, violence, and perfidy; slaves, 
savages, and foreign mercenaries have been meanly hired to rob a 
people of their liberties, and lives; a people guilty of no other crime 
than deeming the last of no estimation without the secure enjoyment 
of the former; their humble and dutiful petitions for peace, liberty, 
and safety have been rejected with scorn; secure of and relying on 
foreign aid, not on his national forces, the unrelenting monarch of 
Britain hath at length avowed, by his answer to the city of London, 
his determined and inexorable resolution of reducing these colonies 
to abject slavery. bi 
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‘*Compelled by dire necessity, either to surrender our properties, 
liberties, and lives into the hands of a British King and Parliament, 
or to use such means as will most probably secure to us and our pos- 
terity those invaluable blessings,— 

‘*We, the delegates of Maryland, in Convention assembled, do 
declare that the King of Great Britain has violated his compact with 
this people and they owe no alliance with him. We have therefore 
thought it just and neecssary to empower our delegates in congress to 
join with a majority of the united colonies in declaring them free and 
independent States, in framing such further confederation between 
them, in making foreign alliances, and in adopting such other meas- 
ures as shall be judged necessary for the preservation of their liber- 
ties; provided the sole and exclusive rights of regulating the inter- 
nal polity and government of this colony be reserved for the people 
thereof. We have also thought proper to call a new Convention, for 
the purpose of establishing a government in this colony. No ambi- 
tious views, no desire of independence, induced the people of Mary- 
land to form a union with the other colonies. To procure an exemp- 
tion from parliamentary taxation, and to continue to the legislatures 
of these colonies the sole and exclusive right of regulating their inter- 
nal polity, was our original and only motive. To maintain inviolate 
our liberties and to transmit them unimpaired to posterity, was our 
duty and first wish ; our next, to continue connected with, and depend- 
ent on, Great Britain. For the truth of these assertions, we appeal 
to that Almighty Being who is emphatically styled the searcher of 
hearts, and from whose omniscience nothing is concealed. Relying on 
His divine protection and affiance, and trusting to the justice of our 
cause, we exhort and conjure every virtuous citizen to join cordially 
in the defence of our common rights, and in maintenance of the free- 
dom of this and her sister colonies.’’ 

In this memorable document did Maryland through her chosen 
representatives declare her civil rights, break with the mother coun- 
try, and throw her destinies with the other colonies. But as the war 
was fought, she refused to enter into a permanent union with the 
other colonies until every state right was clearly defined and guar- 
anteed. Maryland was a prime mover in that essential conception of 
our Constitution which was to give to the central power only certain 
rights, and to retain for the State government those powers which 
were considered of secional import. While the army was engaged 
in the field, the legislators were busy in endeavoring to bring about 
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political agreements and polity. The insistence of Maryland on State 
rights kept her from joining the other colonists until March 1, 1781. 

So strong was the feeling against Catholics that many were un- 
willing to accept the proffered help of the Catholic French; and it 
was only after the French Army and especially the French Navy 
cooperated with the colonial troops, and brought about the surrender 
of Yorktown, that religious animosity began to wane. 

In the midst of the excitement and preparation for war the most 
influential leader in Maryland was Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By 
his speeches and writings, and still more by the forceful energy of his 
statesmanship, he directed his fellow citizens in their doubts and 
struggles. With prophetic vision he saw that the break with England 
would be lasting; he risked his fortune and his life for the colonies 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. 


MARYLAND’S PART IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War the population of 
Maryland was 200,000, the growth during the preceding twenty years 
being nearly 50,000; but nearly a fourth were negro slaves, and there- 
fore not eligible for military service. By 1782 the white population 
of the state had risen to 170,688; and at the time of adoption of the 
Constitution the number had reached 208,649. During the opening 
year of the war Maryland sent 1,704 regulars and 1,592 militia. Two 
years later 3,307 regulars went from the state, but no militia, show- 
ing that the enlistment and organization of regular troops had gone 
on with remarkable success. In all, Maryland sent 15,229 regulars 
and 5,407 militia, or a total of 20,636 soldiers to fight for the inde- 
pendence of the country. 

The first riflemen who went out from Maryland were expert shots 
and were so sure of the skill of their companions that they held in 
their hands the targets for practice. They wore hunting shirts and 
leggings, with hats turned up at one side. From their belts hung 
tomahawks and knives. Many of these men, impatient at the slow 
progress of forming companies, went as volunteers to Boston. Equip- 
ment of all kinds was scarce, and one of the first duties of the Board 
of War was to look to a supply of saltpetre for the manufacture of 
powder. From many quarters came men who could turn out stocks 
for rifles, while small factories sprang up to make the barrels and 
other parts of the guns. Not only was talent found within the State 
for casting cannon for the Maryland troops, but the State was asked 
to furnish pieces of artillery for the Continental Army. 
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Early in the campaign of June, 1776, when Lord Howe moved 
on to New York with his army of 30,000 men, two regiments from 
Maryland had the honor of bearing the first blunt of battle in oppos- 
ing the English; for of all the troops which had come to assist Wash- 
ington, he found the Marylanders the best trained. Five hundred 
sons of Maryland perished in the vain efforts to stop the march of 
the enemy. Later at the storming of Fort Washington, the Maryland 
and Virginia riflemen won singular honors; had all the other divi- 
sions fought with the same bravery, the important position would 
have been held against the advance of Howe. As the scene of action 
moved south and centered around Philadelphia, several regiments of 
the Maryland men were engaged in the unsuccessful efforts to save 
the city; and finally with their numbers greatly decreased, they took 
up a position near Wilmington, while the greater part of the army 
of Washington went into winter quarters at Valley Forge . 


On the retreat of the English from Philadelphia (1778) under 
Clinton, the Marylanders had a prominent part in driving the enemy 
from the field of Monmouth. To the southern campaigns, beginning 
early in the year 1779, Maryland sent 2,000 veteran soldiers under 
Generals Smallwood and Gist; but owing to the poor judgment and 
later the cowardice of General Gates, the American cause suffered a 
staggering blow in the Battle of Camden. In vain did the picked 
troops from Maryland and Virginia charge the English lines, the 
former division alone losing 600 of her bravest and best trained men. 
A special vote of Congress was sent to Smallwood and Gist, who 
shared with the Maryland troops the dangers and privations of this 
campaign. Under the skillful Morgan in the Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 
17, 1781) the Maryland regiments fared better. Before the battle 
they were reminded by Morgan of the confidence he had always re- 
posed in their skill and courage, and he assured them that victory 
was certain if they acted their part. Cowpens ended in a complete 
victory for the Americans, the British infantry being killed or cap- 
tured almost to a man. In the beginning of the war the Maryland 
and Virginia troops, like so many of their companions in arms, relied 
on their skill with the rfle; but as the fighting went on and improved 
guns with bayonets were put into their hands, they became equally 
expert in deadly charges. In the Battle of Eutaw Springs (Sept. 8, 
1781) they out-fought the enemy and gained a bloody victory by first 
withstanding the shock of the English and then in a hand to hand 
struggle driving them from the field. 


While the southern section of the country was defending itself 
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against the inroads of the English, more important events were shap- 
ing themselves for the final battle of the war. The French fleet with 
twenty-three thousand men co-operated with Washington, who had 
skillfully concentrated his soldiers to entrap and capture the entire 
army of Cornwallis encamped at Yorktown. The story need not be 
repeated here; but on that eventful 19th of Oct., 1781, the English 
commander surrendered his army of seven thousand men to Wash- 
ington. 

A few days after his victory Washington passed through Annapo- 
lis. The legislature was in session at the time; ‘‘and to greet Wash- 
ington on his arrival, they passed a vote of thanks, and appointed a 
committee to deliver an address on their behalf. A splendid enter- 
tainment was provided, and, during the two days which he tarried 
there, the venerable city, crowded to overflowing with happy spec- 
tators, presented one constant scene of enthusiastic rejoicing. She 
had the proud honor of first ‘saluting him as the patriot, the hero, 
and the savior of his country.’ Maryland had been the first to pro- 
pose him for the arduous and responsible station, which was to result 
in the freedom and glory of the new republic, and entitle him to the 
admiration of posterity; it was meet and just that Maryland should 
first announce to him the gratitude of his country, and bestow upon 
him those titles, which were to render his fame universal and never- 
dying. The sons of Maryland had often stood foremost in his lines 
of battle; they were now the first to offer him the proud ovation of 
a republican triumph.’’ (History of Maryland, by James McSherry, 
p. 301.) 

When in 1782 Sir Guy Carleton came to New York to offer terms 
of peace to the revolting colonies, the legislature of Maryland unani- 
mously resolved that ‘‘though peace with Great Britain and all the 
world was an object truly desirable, war with all its calamities was 
preferable to national dishonor. That this State could never consent 
to treat with Great Britain, except on an equal, and would never 
enter into any treaty with that power, which would sully its own 
honor, or violate its obligations to France, its great and good ally.’’ 


The standing of Maryland among the other colonies at the close 
of the war, was shown by her influence in determining the future 
seat of government. Annapolis addressed a memorial to Con- 
gress (1783) offering that city as the future capital of the nation. 
Its accessibility by water, and yet its ready means of defense, ap- 
pealed to the Continental Congress, which moved its headquarters to 
that city and took up temporary quarters. However the prevailing 
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sentiment was in favor of a location near Georgetown. As this loca- 
tion was within the boundary of the State, the petitioners were satis- 
fied with the results. 


It was to Annapolis that General Washington came to resign his 
commission in the army. ‘‘The members of Congress honored 
him with a public dinner; at night the statehouse was _ illu- 
minated ; and a ball, the favorite amusement of Annapolis, given by 
the members of the assembly, and attended by the beauty and fashion 
of the city and State, and the most distinguished men of the Con- 
federacy. Everyone vied to do him honor. All the preliminaries 
having been arranged, on the 23d of December, 1783, in the presence 
of both houses of the State legislature, the governor and the council, 
many military officers, and a crowd of anxious spectators, the great 
chief entered the senate chamber where Congress was in session and 
advanced towards the speaker’s chair. After a decorous silence of a 
few minutes, he addressed the President and members of Congress in 
a calm yet feeling and eloquent manner. When he had concluded he 
delivered into the hands of the President that great commission, under 
which had had achieved the liberty and independence of America, 
recommending his companion in arms to the gratitude of his country 
and to the care and guidance of the Almighty Ruler of heaven and 
earth. The President, on receiving the commission, testified to him, 
on behalf of the Congress and the people of the United States, their 
gratitude for his long, glorious, and persevering fidelity to his coun- 
try; pledged to him, as the highest and noblest of earthly rewards, 
the love and veneration of present and future generations; and in- 
voked the blessings of heaven upon his head. Then calmly, as if he 
had not just resigned the highest place in is country’s gift and broken 
the sword of his own power for its lasting good, unmoved by the 
weeping eyes and sorrowful countenances that mourned his adieu— 
the great man, now truly greatest in heroism, retired from that hall, 
which had been eonsecrated forever by this noble scene; and without 
one regret, betook himself to the domestic seclusion of Mount Ver- 
non.’’ (History of Maryland, by James McSherry, pp. 310-311.) 


CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 


In studying the action of Maryland in the Revolutionary War 
and the period of construction, the important part played by Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton is ever evident; and if history has not suffi- 
ciently reverted to the fact, it was because his singular honor as the 
last of the signers of the Declaration of Indey ‘ence has overshad- 
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owed his greater claims to recognition. Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
was a man physically small; he was a student and of a retiring dis- 
position, and was more of a trained business and constructive states- 
man than a politician. His long residence in Europe and his knowl- 
edge of European languages and customs, and his insight into the 
political problems of the middle of the eighteenth century, rendered 
him especially capable of wrestling with the difficulties which arose 
in his own country in the war of independence. 


So often is he found pleading in the Assembly of Maryland, and 
then participating in the affairs of the Continental Congress, that it 
is with difficulty his actions can be followed. From the outset he 
decided to guide his own state, and to throw the influence of Mary- 
land with the patriots with the one object of complete independence. 
For this he sacrificed the greatest honor and distinction of membership 
in the national assembly. He foresaw the struggle with England 
sooner than most of his contemporaries, and predicted that it was 
inevitable, and that the colonies would gain complete independence. 
On the 2nd of July, 1776, when Jefferson presented the Declaration 
of Independence to the Continental Congress and when it was being 
debated, Charles Carroll of Carrollton was at Annapolis assisting in 
framing the declaration of his native State. That Maryland docu- 
ment set forth in plain words that the time had come for complete 
independence. When there was talk of a truce or compromise after 
the fall of Yorktown, and England’s representative was in New York 
pleading for a friendly settlement, Maryland stood out for complete 
severance from the mother country and for fidelity to France. The 
influence of Carroll of Carrollton is evident in these publis manifes- 
tations of his native tSate. He served on one committee after the 
other ;—in breaking the power of the Tories, in enlisting men, in 
furnishing supplies, and in keeping the people of Maryland true to 
the cause of independence. 

And yet, Charles Carroll of Carrollton exercised a notable influ- 
enece on the Continental Congress. He was a close and true friend 
of the very best men of the time like Chase, Morris, Franklin, and 
Washington, and kept a middle course with Jefferson and Hamilton. 
Had it not been for the indiscretions of the Continental Congress, 
the prejudice of John Jay, and the bitterness of Alexander Hamilton, 
without doubt Carroll, Chase, and Franklin would have succeeded in 
their mission to Canada. Despite the follies of Arthur Lee, Silas 
Deane, and others, his was the principal influence which won the 
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French nation to cast its lot with the colonies, and to help in winning 
the most important battle cf the war. 

We do not hesitate to ascribe to Charles Carroll of Carrollton the 
singular honor of enlisting the French nation with us in the Revolu- 
tionary War. When he was studying in Europe, and before his re- 
turn to America, Carroll met Vergennes, later the head of the For- 
eign Department, and was able to use his influence with that official. 
Both Washington and Franklin urged Carroll to go to France in 
person and plead the American cause; but he knew that the enemies 
of the cause would seize upon the fact of his being a Catholic. He 
foresaw that he could accomplish more by directing the diplomacy of 
Franklin and others. Every phase of the question was discussed in 
long consultations in which Carroll, Chase, Franklin and Washington 
were the principal participants. Owing to the predominant feeling 
among the Protestant colonies against Catholic France, men shrank 
from any alliance with that country, even if that alliance would se- 
eure victory. Influential patriots used every argument against such 
a coalition. It was the tact, the patience, the statesmanship of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, more than any other influence, which finally 
won the day in Paris, and brought to our shores a navy and army of 
Louis XVI of France. This is no idle claim, for ‘‘men like Mr. J. H. 
Latrobe and others who knew, believed that the friendship of France 
could not have been secured, nor the alliance formed but for the 
effective work of Carroll. Mr. Bushrod Washington, who talked the 
matter over many times with his brother, was clearly of the same 
opinion, and in the expression of this he doubtless reflected the views 
of General Washington himself.’’ ® 

In the dark days of Valley Forge, when the soldiers were suffer- 
ing and becoming despondent, and when the ranks were diminishing 
by desertions, and above all when Washington needed advice, encour- 
agement, and financial help, Charles Carroll was his truest friend. 
Carroll was if not the richest at least among the richest members of 
the Continental Congress. For three months was he with the leader 
of the American forces at Valley Forge, and did more than any other 
civilian to bring supplies to the starving regiments. 

When we read the pleasant story of the final triumph of Wash- 
ington, we are apt to forget his long years of mental and bodily suf- 


* See the ‘‘ Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton,’’ by Lewis A. Leonard, P. 
177. It may be remarked that Mr. Latrobe was the private secretary of Charles 


Carroll of Carrollton and therefore had a personal knowledge of the men and 
opinions of the times. 
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fering. Perhaps the greatest trial in the life of Washington was the 
malicious attempt of his enemies to have him removed from his posi- 
tion as leader of the Continental Army. After the success of Gates 
in the capture of Burgoyne, the enemies of Washington seized upon 
the occasion and attempted to have him removed and Gates put in 
his place. Such action would have been fatal to the American cause, 
for Gates deserved little of the honor of defeating Burgoyne; and his 
subsequent action in the field showed that he had none of the quali- 
ties of a general. So preoccupied was Washington with his manifold 
duties, that he was scarcely aware of the conspiracy to demand his 
resignation. Here aagin it was his true friends, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, more than any other, who rescued Washington from the 
power of his bitter foes, and caused him to be retained as leader of 
the American army. 


The greater part of legislation is brought about by the work of 
committees. Charles Carroll was pre-eminently a man of committees, 
both in the Maryland Assembly and the Continental Congress. Some 
of these appointments came to him as a distinction and a reward for 
service, as when he prepared the address to Washington after the 
Battle of Yorktown. At other times Carroll deliberately sought a 
place on a committee, or was instrumental in the appointment of a 
committee, as when he moved that Congress send a deputation to 
inquire into the state of the army at Valley Forge. Through this 
committee Carroll exposed the schemes of the enemies of Washington. 


It was through a committee of which Carroll and Chase were the 
moving spirits that Robert Morris was induced to administer the 
finances of the war and to found the Bank of North America. France 
had made generous loans and gifts before the fall of Yorktown, and 
was still pouring money into the colonies; but there was no agency to 
properly administer this source of income until Morris began to or- 
ganize the banking system of the country. Then, many of the colo- 
nies were contributing tobacco and other commodities, but these were 
only partly serviceable until through his banking system, Morris 
found sale for them in the ports of the West Indies. Rich men like 
Washington, Carroll, Chase, and Johnson sent ready cash to Morris 
who displayed the gold in the bank windows to let the people know 
that his system was functioning. Despite all criticism and antagonism 
the Bank of North American flourished. A large part of its success 
came from the selection of the right man, and that selection was 
largely due to the careful planning and committee work of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. 
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When the dark days, which intervened between the Revolutionary 
War and the adoption of the Constitution, were drawing to a close, 
Carroll was ever alert in the Continental Congress. But we find no 
utterances of his until there came the question of religious tolerance 
as embodied in the first amendment. Its adoption would mean the 
triumph of that doctrine which came from the Catholics of Maryland, 
and for which Maryland alone stood in early colonial times; it would 
mean the consummation of all for which Carroll of Carrollton stood. 
When it passed, the work of Carroll was done. He did not object to 
the form in which the rights of religious freedom were couched. 


In 1829 Carroll wrote: ‘‘When I signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence I had in view not only our independence of England, but 
the toleration of all sects professing the Christian religion and com- 
municating to them all equal rights. Happily this wise and salutary 
measure has taken place for eradicating religious feuds and persecu- 
tions, and becoming a useful lesson to all governments. Reflecting 
on the disabilities, I may truly say of the proscription of the Cath- 
olies of Maryland, you will not be surprised that I had much at heart, 
this grand design founded on mutual charity, the basis of our holy 
religion.’’ (‘‘Catholics in the American Revolution,’’ Vol. 1, p. 352.) 


BALTIMORE AND CARROLL 


It is not a part of this Sketch to tell the further story of the 
State of Maryland. At the beginning and the end of the chronicle 
stand two preeminent men—the first Lord Baltimore, and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. Baltimore and Carroll! Protagonists were 
they of the highest ideals in civic and religious life! We behold the 
first boldly declaring to his king that he had embraced the Catholic 
Faith; we see the second fearlessly take his place in Annapolis where 
Catholics had no civil rights. George Calvert gave up his office as 
Secretary of State, but the loyal monarch admired him for his cour- 
age and bestowed upon him the title of a Lord; Charles Carroll came 
forth as the champion of democracy, and his enemies shrank away 
and the people called him the ‘‘ First Citizen.’’ Lord Baltimore wrote 
in his charter the first laws of religious toleration; Charles Carroll 
stood in Congress and saw the spirit of that law become a part of the 
Constitution. Baltimore laid the foundation of a flourishing colony 
and put freedom in the worship of God as its cornerstone; Carroll 
lirected the course of the country’s development and saw that the 
same spirit was written in indelible characters. Baltimore and Car- 
roll! A greateful people have given the name of Baltimore to a 
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metropolis of the blue and broad Chesaptake Bay; a greatful State 
has put the statue of Carroll in the hali of fame; in the Capitol among 
the other immortal heroes of the United States. These words which 
Carroll wrote, Baltimore would have written: ‘‘I have been blessed 
with great wealth, prosperity, and most of the good things which the 
world can bestow—public approbation, esteem, applause; but what I 
look back on with the greatest satisfaction to myself is, that I have 
practiced the duties of my religion.”’ 


CONCLUSION 


In this sketch no exaggerated claims have been made for colonial 
Maryland. Virginia in the south and Massachusetts in the north 
wielded a greater social and political influence. It is objected that 
the colony was founded as a land aristocracy, and therefore does 
not furnish a model form of government for the future great republic. 
The first statement is only partly true. Of the original settlers about 
twenty had the means to pay for their transportation and to set up 
homes in the New World. But these men and their families were not 
snobbish or exclusive. They gave to every other man who accom- 
panied them the full right of future citizenship. Those who came as 
indentured servants found themselves after a few years in possession 
of the same amount of land, as had been given to those who had re- 
ceived their portion in the first distribution. They not only had the 
franchise and full political and religious liberty, but by a special 
enactment they were even required to attend the sessions of the as- 
sembly, and assist by their votes and advice in direction of the policies 
of the colony. 


By this and similar enactments the old lines of demarcation, such 
as obtained in !iurope, and such as kept those of noble birth or of a 
higher social strata permane™ tly placed above their fellow beings, 
were almost entirely broken down. The aristocratic system of Eng- 
land was not transplanted to the shores of the Chesapeake. Money in 
those days was scarce ,and the only feasible way of remunerating 
those, who cast their lots with the adventure, was to repay them with 
grants of land. Those whose passage and other expenses were paid 
had no other means of meeting their obligation except by years of 
service. But during these years of service they were in no sense 
slaves. The non-Catholic portion among them enjoyed full religious 
liberty, and looked to the time when the franchise and other political 
rights would come to them. In the meantime they were studying the 
nature of the soil, the methods of agriculture and stock-raising, and 
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had an opportunity to select with great care and foresight the section 
of land which came to them when their days of indenture were passed. 
Their children intermarried with those who had come with the full 
privileges of the colony ;and many a man who crossed the ocean as 
an indentured servant saw his children and grand-children intermar- 
ried with the best families of the colony, and his estates so large, 
they would have been the envy of the nobility of England. 


Massachusetts and other colonies may have had a form of govern- 
ment which appeared to be a better model for the future United 
States, but none of the colonies really gave more political power to 
its citizens than did Maryland. The New England States and Vir- 
ginia had the outward form of democracy, but their citizens did not 
enjoy the political freedom that was given to the settlers of Mary- 
land. At the present writing, Russia claims to be a government of 
the people and for the people; but the name remains a name, and 
Russia is more tyrannical than was the country under the Tsars. The 
New England colonies preached freedom and were formed in the name 
of freedom, but none of them gave more freedom than did the Pala- 
tinate of Maryland; nor did any of them form a more perfect ex- 
emplar of the future United States.® 


Circumstances combined to make the early years of Maryland the 
most prosperous in the colonies; no doubht, this prosperity would 
have continued had it not been for the religious animosities which so 
early spring up. The peaceful and just policy of the leaders, the 
fertile soil, the deep waterways, the friendly relations with the In- 
dians, and finally the ready markets for tobacco, the leading produce 
of the land, all combined to make the colony prosperous from the 
outset. Those who directed the destiny of the colony were not ad- 
venturers seeking for gold or the exploitation of the natives. It was 
not a part of their plans to enrich themselves and then sail away to 
their own country to enjoy the wealth which they had accumulated. 
The New World was the land of their adoption. They came to stay 
and make homes for themselves and their children. They sought to 
live upon the soil and to produce, as far as possible, everything that 
they needed in their daily lives. It was claimed for many years that 
all the brick was brought from the mother country, but it has since 
been proved that for the most part the building material was made 
near the site of the future house. This is only one instance to show 


*A discussion of this question may be found in the Complete Works of 
Orestes A. Brownson, Vol. 12, p. 105. 
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how the immigrants made use of local resources, and as far as pos- 
sible, beeame independent of England. 


But in this sketch one claim has been made for Maryland, and 
that claim must stand unchallenged by any one who has taken the 
trouble to search into the records of the past: Maryland is the land 
of religious liberty. In vain have her enemies tried to rob her of this 
glory; in vain have they sought to minimize her influence as the 
banner bearer of religious liberty; in vain have they brought forward 
the figures of Roger Williams and William Penn and to enshrine them 
above that of Lord Baltimore as prototypes of religious leaders. Much 
they did and much they suffered, but theirs was not the honor of 
granting that religious freedom which was accorded to his colony by 
the first Lord Baltimore. 


It is remarkable that the mind of Baltimore should have been so 
clear on a subject which was so befogged in the minds of other social 
and religious leaders. To apply the word liberty of religious teaching 
and practice to Luther, Melancthon, or Calvin is to misinterpret his- 
tory. Even at a later period such religious reformers as Knox and 
Wesley would not accord freedom to Catholics and others who disa- 
greed with them. Even in the Catholic Church there was a dispute 
about religious toleration. It is truly wonderful that in the midst 
of all this confusion of thought, the mind of Baltimore should have 
been so clear. His safeguard was in the fact that he was far away 
from those who would have been his critics. Freedom of religion as 
he granted it was an accomplished and accepted fact long before 
eritics had time to examine into its character; and when they did 
examine they applauded it as a true solution to the many problems 
which had arise from turmoil of the sixteenth century, and which was 
to guide religious and political leaders for centuries yet to come. This 
was the honor of Lord Baltimore; this was the honor of Catholic 
Maryland. May the coming centenary of Maryland place a wreath 
upon the brow of the man who planned religious freedom, Lord Balti- 
more. 
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A REMINISCENCE 


For St. Angela’s Academy of Morris, Illinois, the oldest existing 
mission house of the Order in America, the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
are indebted to the generosity of Mr. John MeNellis. 

In 1857, a short fourteen years after the landing of the first mem- 
bers of the Order in the New World, and just two years after the 
Mother House had been changed from Bertrand, Michigan, to the 
present site at Notre Dame, Indiana, Mr. MeNellis donated an un- 
finished three-story brick building and ten acres of land to the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross to be used for a school. 

Mr. MeNellis had been for some years a resident of Morris, the 
eounty seat of Grundy County. In days gone by, the county seat 
held a much more important place in the life of the people than it 
does now and the Saturday visit had ali the force and glamor of a 
function. Evidently our benefactor had a great interest in the quaint 
old town, for he owned considerable property within its limits, and 
his gift shows a great interest in Catholic education. History says 
that his own lack of education coupled with a desire for better things 
along this line for others, led to his donation, a purely gratuitous 
one, since it is not recorded that any of his descendants ever attended 
school at St. Angela’s. 

On the fourteenth of September, 1857, the feast of the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross, Sister Ambrose and her companions, Sister 
Emmanuel and Catherine, left the Mother House for this first per- 
manent Illinois Mission. Sister Ambrose, a sister of Rev. William 
Corby, C.S.C., of Gettysburg fame, had the honor of receiving her 
appointment as head of St. Angela’s from the Very Rev. Basil 
Moreau, the founder of the Holy Cross Order, who happened to be 
visiting the congregation in America at the time of this foundation. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. Thomas Terry, known to hosts of 
friends in the Archdiocese of Chicago as Dean Terry, secured $500 
for the Sisters and a fair netted $350 more. With this small sum of 
money, the house was put in a condition to open school and on Janu- 
ary 4, 1858, an event notable in the annals of the small city and still 
more notable in community annals, is recorded—the receiving of its 
first pupils by St. Angela’s Academy. 

It is not likely that the pupils were very numerous that first 
year, but few or many, they had a commencement in the June of 
1858. This function was held on the grounds and a young man who 
later became Rev. Father Abbot, a Lazarist, decorated the stage and 
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contributed greatly to the success of the affair. Owing probably to the 
cordial relations established at this time, Father Abbott was always 
a loyal and devoted friend to the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

In May, 1862, Very Rev. Edward Sorin, then Provincial of the 
Holy Cross Order, made a visit to St. Angela’s and commended and 
encouraged the work done there. 

Until 1866 the small brick house which formed part of the Me- 
Nellis donation and the nucleus of the present building stood alone 
and unchanged, but the school had become better known, the number 
of pupils had increased, and more room was demanded, so an addition 
was put to the building, providing a study hall, dormitory, and dining 
hall. In 1882, another wing was added to afford more dormitory 
room, a music hall, and recreation rooms. Later porches were added, 
paths paved, and other improvements made. In 1897 another sec- 
tion was added to the long low building. The successive additions, 
while they answered their main purpose, that of giving more room, 
did not improve the appearance of the structure, which was too low 
for its great length. This situation was remedied when a mansard 
roof, which gave another story to the building, was put on in 1902. 

In March, 1890, a bequest from Patrick Kendrick, an old-time 
resident of Morris and a devoted friend of the Sisters, made it pos- 
sible to put steam in the building. Improvements came slowly in the 
old town, but they came. Saint Angela’s shared in the good fortune. 
In 1896 water was piped into the grounds and 1906 brought electric 
light, sewerage, and other improvements which helped to make St. 
Angela’s more of a home school than ever before. 

Sister Francis, the third superior of St. Angela’s, secured a 
charter for the institution in March of 1869, and in 1921 it was 
affiliated to the State University of Illinois. 

St. Mary’s parochial school in Morris, is attended from St. An- 
gela’s. The first teacher was Sister Bertha, for many years the ac- 
countant at St. Mary’s and one of the best loved members of Holy 
Cross. In 1896, after a period of suppression this school was re- 
opened in the old church. Mr. Kendrick’s generosity made possible 
the fine structure, known as Kendrick Hall, which houses the school 
and a splendid hall, that contributes much to the social life of the 
little town of Morris. 

From the beginning, it had been the honored privilege of the 
Sisters and pupils of St. Angela’s to provide the musie for all church 
services, but in 1888, the pastor, Rev. Laurence Meehan, made ar- 
rangements with Miss M. A. Walsh, an old pupil of St. Angela’s, to 
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take charge of the choir and this work was no longer required of St. 
Angela’s. 

December 18, 1904, fire, caused by an overheated furnace, de- 
stroyed the church. It was quickly restored and in 1905 when Arch- 
bishop Quigley came to dedicate the new church, he visited St. 
Angela’s Academy, one of the oldest schools in the Archdiocese. 

The Golden Jubilee of St. Angela’s was celebrated in 1908. Old 
pupils, the Children of Mary, the Alumnae, and other friends show- 
ered gifts upon the school. At the banquet given by the Alumnae, 
there were a number present who had attended the first commence- 
ment in 1858: Mr. M. Murnan, Mrs. M. Garrity, and Miss M. A. 
Walsh of Morris, and Mrs. Charles Conklin of Joliet. 

The Alumnae Association, which was formed early in the history 
of St. Angela’s, joined the I. F. C. A. in 1919, and delegates were 
sent to the St. Louis meeting of that year. The members of the 
Alumnae have been most loyal to their Alma Mater and keenly in- 
terested in all that concerns her welfare. Gray-haired matrons vie 
with the youngest members in attending meetings and in otherwise 
showing their devotion to the home of their school days. 


Not often does ‘‘bread thrown upon the waters’’ bring an early 
return in the form of a reward to the thrower, but St. Angela’s 
proved an exception, for the year 1918 brought a token of apprecia- 
tion for past kindness in the shape of a $1,000 from a family to whom 
a helping hand had been held out in days gone by. In 1923 Mr, 
Thomas Hynds left a bequest for St. Angela’s of $2,000. 

So many of the members of the community served an apprentice- 
ship as Superiors or subjects at this dear old place that there are few 
who treasure no recollections of it. The first Mother General of the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross was taken from her position as Superior 
of St. Angela’s for this purpose. Mother Augusta would have made 
a good Spartan. She gave up work at St. Angela’s, work in which 
she was most deeply interested, to pilot her community through a 
crisis in its history which called for ability and tact of an uncom- 
mon order and which demanded sacrifices a less gifted woman could 
not have made. 

When all the Sisters of the Holy Cross and those of other Or- 
ders, who claim St. Angela’s as an Alma Mater, meet beyond the 
shores of time, there will be a great gathering, for vocations have 
flourished in the old home school in Morris, and the religious roll 
call is a long one. If St. Angela’s had done nothing beyond recruit- 
ing the ranks of Holy Cross, any labor or sacrifice entailed in her 
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upkeep would be most amply repaid. St. Angela’s has probably 
more Sisters to her credit than any other house in the Holy Cross 
Order. 

Besides the religious vocations fostered, there have been others 
no less gratifying. The children and grandchildren of former pupils 
have made the grounds resound with the sweet ring of childish voices 
as they fill the ranks of the old-timers and tread in their footsteps, 
for the old place changes little in its discipline or its regular 
routine. 

No account of St. Angela’s would be complete without a mention 
of Pat and Eliza Devereaux. This old couple lived across the street 
and were staunch friends of the Sisters and pupils and much devoted 
to ‘‘the buildin’,’’ as they called it. No St. Patrick’s night was right 
if the girls and some of the Sisters did not go over to spend the 
recreation with Pat and Eliza. The house was small and every bit of 
space available was used. Pat always entertained in the kitchen 
and Eliza in the best room. Irish songs and recitations, plenty of 
laughter at Eliza’s quaint speeches and humor, together with cider 
and apples, kept things lively till it was time for home. Before leav- 
ing there was always a request for a last song from Eliza, who in- 
variably consented after a preface of ‘‘Sure, and I haven’t wind 
enough left to blow a candle out.’’ After Pat’s death Eliza, who had 
become a little unsettled mentally after her bereavement, took up her 
residence in the ‘‘buildin’ ’’ where she remained until her infirmities 
made it necessary for the Sisters to send her to a hospital in Joliet, 
where she died in 1909. 


Another quaint character connected with St. Angela’s was Joey 
Underwood, the owner of tnree acres of land across the street. Joey 
deeded the ground to the Sistres in return for care and support. 
For sometime he lived in a small house on the place, but managed 
to set it on fire and before the volunteer fire company resporded the 
house was beyond hope. After this he had a little home on St. 
Angela’s land. Joey was the kind of a Catholic in whom the Sacra- 
ments act ‘‘Ex opere operato’’ and his religion, in his later years 
especially, was not burdensome. On one occasion after age and in- 
firmity had dispensed him from the long walk to Mass, he wan- 
dered off and got to the church in time for High Mass and at Com- 
munion time he went to the rail and received. When he got home 
one of the sisters said, ‘‘Joey, why did you receive Holy Communion 
after having eaten your breakfast?’’ ‘‘I didn’t eat nothing bad,”’ 
was the reply. Joey died in 1892. The Pastor heard confessions and 
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said Mass in the Academy chapel on Saturday morning. After 
Mass, more because the Sister was so insistent than because he saw 
any necessity for doing so, he went to see Joey, heard his confession, 
and annointed him. In an hour or so later Sister found the old 
man dead. 


For an unpretentious school in a small town St. Angela’s has had 
unusual recognition and many distinguished visitors have been enter- 
tained within her gates. Few of our institutions can boast of a visit 
from a Cardinal, but St. Angela’s can, for she received Cardinal 
Mundelein in 1917, and she has been honored by a call from every 
Archbishop Chicago has had since 1857. 


The course of study offered by St. Angela’s is ample for all 
needs. It has an elementary and a high school department, complete 
in every respect and it offers special branches in some cases. The 
discipline is mild but firm and courtesy is demanded of all students 
at all times. Being within easy reach of Chicago and Joliet and yet 
far enough from them for none of their turmoil to reach or distract 
students, St. Angela’s offers all the advantages of both city and coun- 
try and her course of physical training under such conditions is ideal. 
Ample space for out-door games and sports and every opportunity 
for their indulgence, away from restrictions entailed by city life, af- 
ford plenty of opportunity for students to become physically perfect. 


Music at St. Angela’s has always been of the best, and no one at 
all familiar with this fact was surprised when the girls carried off the 
honors at a concert given in Joliet in April of 1928. A professor 
from the Musical School of Columbia University, New York City, 
pronounced the concert given at De Paul University Auditorium the 
best he had ever heard by high school students. Similar praise has 
been given for radio programs in Chicago and Joliet. 


The past few years have been very active ones in the history of 
St. Angela’s and strides in the way of progress have been made. In 
December, 1926, with the Cardinal’s gracious consent, a resident chap- 
lain was installed. This arrangement gives the community and the 
pupils daily Mass and relieves the parish priest or his assistant of the 
pupils’ confessions. 

The many friends of St. Angela’s will be glad to hear that a new 
building is soon to replace the present old-time structure which is 
proving inadequate for the accommodation of all who apply for ad- 
mission. The old girls, while rejoicing in the success of their Alma 
Mater, will be sorry to hear that the old apple orchard, the scene of 
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many of their escapades, is giving place to new tennis courts, and 
more playgrounds. 

No doubt the new building and the more adequate play space 
will be dear to the hearts of those who use them, but they will never 
get affection more true or devotion more real and lasting than the old 
building and the dear, familiar scenes that were part of it have won 
from the students of old St. Angela’s. 

Baltimore, Md. Sister M. Veronica, C. S. C. 











ILLINOIS: THE CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND CIVILIZATION IN MID-AMERICA 
(Continued ) 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF ILLINOIS, 1700-1712 


It is impossible to think of the disintegration of the Tonty federa- 
tion without regret. To an extent the colonization was the realization 
of La Salle’s dream. Speaking of Tonty’s rulership there Parkman 
says of the Indians: 


‘‘They gathered round his stronghold like the timorous peasantry 
of the middle ages round the rock-built castle of their feudal lord. 
From the wooden ramparts of St. Louis,—for so he named his fort,— 
high and inaccessible as an eagle’s nest, a strange scene lay before his 
eye. The broad flat valley of the Illinois was spread beneath him like 
a map, bound in the distance by its low wall of woody hills. The 
river wound at his feet in devious channels among islands bordered 
with lofty trees; then far on the left flowed calmly westward through 
the vast meadows, till its glimmering blue ribbon was lost in hazy 


distance. 
— — _ 


‘‘La Salle looked down from his rock on a concourse of wild 
human life. Lodges of bark and rushes, or cabins of logs were clus- 
tered on the open plain or along the edges of the bordering forests. 
Squaws labored, warriors lounged in the sun, naked children whooped 
and gambolled on the grass. Beyond the river a mile and a half on 
the left the banks were studded once more with the lodges of the IIli- 
nois, who, to the number of six thousand had returned . . . to this their 
favorite dwelling place. Seattered along the valley, among the adja- 
cent hills or over the neighboring prairies were cantonments of a 
half-score of other tribes and fragments of tribes, gathered under the 
protecting aegis of the French,—Shawnees from the Ohio, Abenakis 
from Maine, Miamis from the sources of the Kankakee, with others 
whose barbarous names are hardly worth the record.’’* 

But La Salle is no more, and Tonty who undoubtedly was much 
more to this federation than La Salle ever became was now gone. 
Tonty, the bond of union, the fearless protector, the able adminis- 
trator, the man who was all things to all men was removed from their 
midst. Whatever solicitude the Canadian Government had at any 
time for the inhabitants of the Illinois country was now withdrawn. 
The great Frontenac, the friend of La Salle and of Tonty and the 


*Parkman-La Salle and the Discovery of the Great Northwest, L. B. & C. 
edition, 1918, pp. 315-16. 
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promoter of commerce also was numbered amongst the dead. The 
Iroquois menace still remained, and the only leaders amongst the 
mixed concourse of savages were the missionaries. In all that con- 
cerned peace these sturdy representatives of civilization were most 
powerful, but they had neither the capacity or inclination for war. To 
remain in the settlement established by La Salle and Tonty, meant 
to be subject to the constant menace of war. Accordingly it was but 
natural that the thought of following Tonty to the new establish- 
ment of the French on the lower Mississippi should come into the 
minds of the unprotected missionaries and their devoted followers. 


Little is known of the agitation or speculation leading up to the 
determination to leave the old habitation and seek out a new one. It 
is known, however, that in 1697 Father James Gravier, S. J., who had 
been the Vicar General and official missionary to the Illinois was 
recalled to Michilimackinac, and that while he was absent there came 
in suecession Father Julien Bineteau, Father Pierre Francois Pinct 
and Father Gabriel Marest who labored amongst all the Indian tribes 
up and down the Illinois river. We are also advised that Father 
Gravier returned to Illinois in September, 1700. In a letter written 
by him to the superior of the missions from Fort Mississippi seventeen 
leagues from the discharge of the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico 
on the 16th of February, 1701, Father Gravier says: 


‘‘T arrived too late among the Illinois of the strait—of whom 
Father Marest has charge—to prevent the migration of the village 
of Kaskaskia, which has been too precipitately made, in consequence 
of uncertain news respecting the Mississippi settlement. I do not 
think that the Kaskaskia would have thus separated from the Peou- 
aroua and from the other Illinois of the strait, if I could have arrived 
sooner. I reached them at least soon enough to conciliate their minds 
to some extent, and to prevent the insult that the Peouroua and the 
Mouingouena were resolved to offer the Kaskaskia and the French 
when they embarked. I addressed all the chiefs in full council, and 
as they continue to retain some respect and good will for me, they 
parted very peaceably. But I augur no good from this separation, 
which I have always opposed, for I foresaw but too well the evil con- 
sequences that would result from it. And may God grant that the 
road from Chicago to the strait be not closed, and that the entire IIli- 
nois mission may not suffer greatly thereby. I admit to you, my Rev- 
erend Father, that my heart is heavy at seeing my former flock thus 
divided and scattered; and I shall never see it again after leaving it 
without having some new causes for affliction. The Peouaroua whom 
I left without a missionary (for Father Marest has followed the Kas- 
kaskia), promised me that they would preserve the Church and await 
my return from Mississippi—whither, I told them, I was going solely 
for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of all that was said of it. 
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This gave them great pleasure; they promised me that they would 
never leave their village until I should inform them to what place the 
great chief who is at the lower end of the river wished them to re- 
move. I am very doubtful whether they will keep their word. After 
journeying four days with the Kaskaskia, I went on ahead with 
Father Marest, whom I left ill among the Tamaroas, where Father 
Pinet performs in peace all the duties of a missionary. Meanwhile, 
Monsieur Bergier, who works very well with us, has charge of the 
French only, which is a great relief for Father Pinet. I left the Tama- 
roas on the 9th of October to come here at the lower end of the 
Mississippi to the assistance of Father Du Ru.’’? 

It will be remembered that during the same year, 1700, the 
Fathers of the Foreign Missions from Quebec had set up a mission 
station at the village of the Tamaroa Indians a few miles east of the 
Mississippi river and some 75 miles north of the new village of the 
Kaskaskia. These locations will be better understood if mentioned in 
relation to the present city of St. Louis. The Tamaroa village which 
later became known as Cahokia because of the fact that the Cahokia 
Indians were associated with the Tamaroas there, is opposite and a 
little south of St. Louis, some four miles east of the Mississippi river 
and the site of the second Kaskaskia is about 75 miles down the 
Mississippi river. 

Besides these two settlements there still remained a number of 
the Indians of the Peoria tribe at Lake Peoria, and undoubtedly some 
Frenchmen living there permanently or passing to and fro engaged 
in the fur trade. 

Little is known of the very first years of the settlement at the 
new Kaskaskia. It is well known, however, that no attention was 
given the Illinois country by the French Government either from 
home or from Canada or Louisiana. The missionaries and straggling 
Frenchmen as well as the Indians were left to shift for themselves 
with no government oversight or assistance of any kind. It is per- 
haps well that such was the case, as in similar circumstances prior to 
that time the evils from which attempted settlements suffered most 
were evils brought on by the avarice of government or the rapacity 
and vices of travelers and traders who either kept beyond regulation 
or exercised enough influence with venal commandants to enjoy im- 
munity. 

Father Marest and his Indian associates had just begun to get 
in some semblance of a settlement when he was called upon to assist 
in the plant of another settlement, or rather a post, as a permanent 


* Vol. LXV, Jeswit Relations, pp. 101-103. 
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settlement did not then result. Writing to Father De Lamberville 
Father Marest speaks of this post : 
**My Reverend Father: 

**T have already done myself the honor of writing to Your Rev- 
erence from my village, with respect to the abandonment of fort 
among the Sioux, and of the arrival of Monsieur Juchereau, who is to 
establish a post at Vabasche, whither he takes with him Father Mer- 
met. As it is stated that Monsieur de Ponchartrain is very desirous 
that this post be established, { rendered Monsieur Juchereau all the 
services in my power; and I accompanied him for a distance of 30 
leagues from my village to see Rouensa in his winter quarters. I also 
took steps for endeavoring to assemble the Illinois at Wabache; but 
there are many obstacles, and I think that we shall have considerable 
difficulty in gaining our end. . 

Monsieur Juchereau is prodigal of his promises, but he thinks in 
reality of his own interests. The Father who is with him is not at all 
pleased. He is neither a missionary, for there are no savages, nor a 
chaplain, for there is no stipend. He has not even a person to help 
him in his needs.’’ * 

Another letter of Father Marest’s written ten years later tells of 


some happenings of interest at the post on the Wabash: 


‘The French had come to establish a fort on the river Oubache 
(Wabash); they asked for a Missionary, and Father Mermet was 
sent to them. This Father believed that he ought to labor for the 
conversion of the Mascoutens, who had set up a village on the borders 
of the same river: this is a tribe of Savages who understand the Illi- 
nois language, but who because of the extreme attachment which they 
have for the superstitutions of their charlatans, were not very much 
inclined to listen to the instructions of the Missionary. 


The course that Father Mermet took was to perplex, in the pres- 
ence of this people, one of these charlatans, who worshiped the ox as 
his great Manitou. After having insensibly led him so far as to avow 
that it was not the ox which he adored, but an ox Manitou which was 
under the earth, which animated all oxen, and which restored life to 
his sick people, he asked him if the other animals—like the bear, for 
instance, which his comrades worshiped—were not likewise animated 
by a Manitou which is under the earth: ‘‘ Without doubt,’’ answered 
the charlatan: ‘‘But if that be so,’’ returned the Missionary, ‘‘men 
ought also to have a Manitou which animates them.’’ ‘‘ Nothing is 
more certain,’’ said the charlatan. ‘‘That is sufficient for me to con- 
vince you that you are not very reasonable,’’ replied the Missionary ; 
‘*for, if man who is on the earth be the master of all animals, if he 
kill them, if he eat them, it must be that the Manitou which animates 
men is also master of all other Manitous; where, then, is your intelli- 
gence, that you do not invoke him who is master of all the others?”’ 
This reasoning disconcerted the charlatan, and that is all the effect 


* Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, V. 66, pp. 40-41. 
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that it produced,—for they were not on that account less attached . 
to their ridiculous superstitutions than they were before. 
At that very time a contagious disease desclated their village and H 
carried off every day many savages; the charlatans were not spared, 
| 





and they died like other people. The Missionary believed that he 
could win their confidence by taking care of so many sick people; he 
applied himself to this without intermission, and many times his zeal 
nearly cost him his life. The services that he rendered them were re- 
quited with abuse; there were even some who went so far as to dis- i 
charge arrows at him; these fell at his feet,—either because they were / 
shot by too feeble hands, or because God, who designed the Mission- t 
ary for other labors, chose at that time to screen him from their 
fury. Father Mermet, however, administered Baptism to a few Sav- . 
ages who asked urgently for it, and who died shortly after having re- i 
ceived it. Rt 
In the meantime, the charlatans withdrew to a short distance 
from the fort in order to make a great sacrifice to their Manitous: i 
they killed as many as forty dogs, which they carried on the tops of I 
poles while singing, dancing, and assuming a thousand absurd pos- 
tures. The mortality did not cease on account of all these sacrifices. 
The chief of the charlatans imagined that their Manitous, more help- 
less than the Manitous of the French, was compelled to yield to it. In 
this belief he went around the fort many times, erying with all his 
might: ‘‘We are dead; gently, oh Manitous of the French, strike 
gently, do not kill us all.’’ Then, addressing the Missionary : ‘Cease, 
good Manitou, let us live, thou hast life and death in thy coffers: keep 
death, give life.’ The Missionary pacified him and promised to take 4 
still more care of the sick than he had done up to that time; but, not- 
withstanding all the care that he gave them, more than half of the I 
village perished.’’ * 
Of this post it may be said there has been much confusion of 
statement. Juchereau did not long maintain the fort he established, 
but we hear of another fort built at presumably the same place by 
M. Aubrey, by direction of the Chevalier Macarty, commandant at 
Fort Chartres in 1757. It was called Fort Ascension by Aubrey in 
| commemoration of the delay on which the first stone was laid. It was 
abandoned in 1764 and remained unoccupied until 1794, when for a 
| few years there was stationed there in a newly built fort a small 
| garrison of United States troops under Major Doyle.’ 
George Rogers Clark is said to have raised the flag he carried at 
the time of his conquest, 1778, at the site of this old fort. If so, this 
was the first time a flag representing the American cause was raised 
on the soil of Illinois. 
The site of this old fort is now the property of the State of Illi- 
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nois and is eared for by the State Park body and the State Historical 
Society. 

Detroit, in what is now known as Michigan, was established as 
a fort by Antoine de la Moth Cadillac in 1701. It was in what was 
then known as the Illinois country and was closely associated with the 
settlements on the Illinois, Mississippi and Wabash rivers, as will be 
seen in following subsequent events. 

The first indication we have of the number of white men in the 
Illinois region is given in a letter of the Louisiana governor, Bien- 
ville, to the Minister at Paris. The governor is opposed to the French- 
men scattering about and writes the Minister to the following effect 


as reported in Margry: 
**September 6, 1704. 

He wished to make the Canadians who are around the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri, separated into little crowds of seven or eight 
and totaling one hundred and ten, including the men established at 
the Oubache under the orders of Sire de Juchereau, dead last autumn 
come down.’’ ® 

Father Jean Mermet, S.J., who came to the Illinois country as 
early as 1702, wrote to the Jesuits in Canada from the Kaskaskia 
village on March 2, 1706, giving some account of what had recently 
taken place in the Illinois country. Amongst other things Father 


Mermet wrote: 

‘*T write you news concerning the affairs of the Illinois, some 
of which is good and some bad. It is good from this village, except 
that they threaten to leave us at the first word. It is bad as regards 
both spiritual and temporal matters, among the Illinois of Detroit,— 
otherwise, the Peorias,—where Father Gravier nearly lost his life on 
two occasions, and he is not yet out of danger. It happened thus: 
In obedience to the menacing orders of Monsieur the Governor, the 
chiefs appointed one Mantouchensa,—called by the French Tete 
d’Ours (‘Bear’s Head’),—as being one of the most notable of the 
tribe, to go to Monsieur the Governor to account for the death of a 
soldier named la Giroffe, who had been killed by the Illinois. He was 
accompanied by some other Illinois savages, and went to Michilima- 
kina with Monsieur Desliettes, with the intention of going down to 
Montreal. But while at Michilimakina, he saw the frightful presents 
that the timidity of the French caused them to give to the Outaois,— 
who, as well as the Lilinois, were all to be killed, and he at once took 
very different measures with the Outaois. The latter told him that 
they were more feared at Montreal than was imagined, and that he 
should act as they did, and do things that would make him dreaded 
and redoubtable. These discourses, or the mere sight of the cowardice 
of the French, and their powerlessness to revenge themselves after 


* Margy, Vol. V, p. 368. 
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the terrible threats of all the tribes,—which were, to eat the first one 
who broke the peace,—induced him to give up the idea of going to 
Montreal. He resolved to return to his own country, and kill and 
pillage the black gown and the French, that he might make himself 
at once redoubtable and rich with their spoils. He sent his comrades 
away from Michilimakina, with orders to keep in sight the said father 
and the French who were among the Peourias. He followed closely 
upon his countrymen, and no sooner had he reached the village than 
he related the news, and urged the whole village to sedition. He 
loudly harangued that a person who took notice of everything as the 
black gown did, should not be tolerated; that after killing these 
French, they need use no further moderation toward the others; that 
they must be got redoubtable beyond question, in imitation of their 
neighbors. All these discourses excited their minds to revolt, and, 
although not all were of that opinion, a great many followed it. 
Among these was a hot-headed man, who, under the pretext that he 
had been offered a slight by the said father, who would not bury one 
of his deceased relatives in the church, a favor which the father 
granted to no one, and which he was not even able to grant at 
the time when the deceased person died; for the savage had brought 
her dead body without taking the trouble to dig a grave, leaving the 
father to do everything, a thing that has never been done—this hot- 
headed man, I say, asserted that since the Father rejected the body 
of his relative, he would revenge him therefor. This he did shortly 
afterward; for when he met the Father in the village, he ran to his 
eabin for his bow and arrows, and, without saying a word, shot the 
father, wounding him dangerously. Two arrows struck his breast, but 
glanced off; a third tore his ear; the next would have killed him had 
it not been for the collar of his cassock, which stopped the arrow- 
head ; the fifth was a deadly shot, for the arrow pierced the arm above 
the wrist and penetrated to below the elbow; three streams of blood 
poured from the opened veins and from the severed artery. The 
father plucked out the arrow, but the stone head stuck in the sinews 
near the joint of the elbow,—within, as we suppose. All this abortive 
affair occurred quietly, without a single Illinois trying to stop the 
furious man. At the first shots, the father asked the Savage: ‘My 
son, why do you kill me? What have I done to you?’ He knelt to 
commend himself to God, and at the same time, as soon as the wound 
was inflicted, the father swam, as it were, in his own blood. A good 
Samaritan, stranger in the village, and a renard (Fox) by nation, 
had compassion on the father. He pressed tightly upon the upper 
part of the arm, and the artery, from which the blood had spurted 
freely, allowed only a few drops to escape. Then some praying women 
ran to the poor father, and, assisted by the renard, who still retained 
his strong pressure on the father’s arm, they brought poor Father 
Gravier home. An Illinois offered to dress the wound, and the father 
consented, but we saw, from what happened afterward that the inten- 
tions of this physician were no better than those of his brethren. 
He closed the wound as soon as he could, and, as a Frenchman who 
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was there said very truly, he shut up the wolf in the sheepfold, by 
closing up in the wound the clotted blood that was in it. At first, 
the father felt some relief from pain, but he afterward paid very 
dearly for his credulity in having tolerated his physician. Fever was 
added to his sufferings, and, during the three months while the 
father remained there, he suffered terribly. He nevertheless made 
an effort to trace some letters, to inform me of what had happened 
and resolved to withdraw—while he took steps to keep in communi- 
cation with some faithful praying savages here. This cannot be done, 
especially among Savages, without some information of it being given. 
At the very first suspicion, they called out in the village that the 
father must not be allowed to depart; that those who favored his 
escape were to be killed, and that the French were to be closely 
watched. At the very first news of this accident, I applied to Rou- 
enza, who gave me four young men to go to get the father. Monsieur 
Berger, who was nearer the Pewarias (Peorias) than we were, had 
sent thither 14 persons, but they abandoned the task; one only, one 
of the chief men among them, went to the father, and remained some 
time, watching over him; but he went home before the father’s de- 
parture. One of our four young men came back from the Tamarois 
to inform us of what they had done; the three others continued their 
journey, and told the father that Rouenza had ordered them to die 
with him. Thus they did not leave him until he reached us at Rou- 
enza’s village, which is called St. Francois de Xavier, as you are 
aware. The praying women who took care of the father among the 
Peorias also accompanied him. They supplied him with a canoe and 
with what he needed on the journey. The rendezvous was appointed 
for after midnight, long before daybreak; but the father was nearly 
prevented from going, by an accident more unfortunate than the 
first, as you will see. About midnight, when rain was falling and 
the sky was very dark, and the father considered the time favorable to 
his escape, he was greatly surprised on being told that his house 
was surrounded by 200 Illinois—who had taken down a portion of 
his palisade, in order to get in. It was St. Michel the blacksmith, who 
was watching with the father, and who, on going out by chance, saw 
all this great multitude, whose numbers were probably exaggerated 
by the darkness of the night and by his fears. He did not lose his 
presence of mind in his fright. He approached and questioned them, 
asking them: ‘What do you seek at this hour?’ ‘We are looking for 
something,’ one of them replied. 

St. Michel at once re-entered the house, and said to the father: 
‘We are lost; we are beset by 200 Illinois. Listen to me, my father, 
while I confess my sins before I die,’ Deman, the father’s servant, did 
the same. Meanwhile the Savages were deliberating as to what they 
should do, because, as they expected to surprise the father in his 
house alone, and without witnesses, they were astonished at finding 
there the blacksmith, who dwelt elsewhere. Hardly had the said 
Frenchmen finished their confession when four or five Savage knaves 
entered arrogantly, as if to speak to the father. But in the meantime 
St. Michel pushed through the crowd of besiegers to warn, without loss 
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of time, one of the chiefs, who was rather friendly to the French, of 
what was going on at the father’s house. The chief came at once with 
St. Michel and with some young men among his followers to the 
dwelling of the father, who was greatly perplexed about his safety. 
The sight of the chief disconcerted the assassins, who had intended to 
kill the father in his own house. But as they have deference for one 
another, they did not dare to carry out their design against the will 
of the last comer, who caused them to be asked what they were looking 
for. The band dispersed without a word, and swooped down upon 
St. Michel’s house which they pillaged. Some hours afterwards, the 
father embarked without loss of time, and shortly before dawn, his 
Savage and French canoemen under his orders brought him safely 
here. That was at the end of October, three months after the attack; 
and, even then, I greatly feared for his life. 


The poor father could barely say Mass once or twice; he had to 
be dressed like a child; but afterward his arm swelled more than 
ever, and he could not use it. He uttered cries night and day, like 
a man who is being burned; in fact, he felt pains similar to those 
caused by a scorching fire. His condition excited compassion in me, 
for I had no means of relieving him. At last I proposed somewhat 
rashly to lance the swelled arm, and he consented. ‘But,’ he said, 
‘you will have to cut very deep with the lancet to reach the stone 
arrow-head.’ ‘I am not sufficiently skillful to flatter myself that I can 
find it, even if you were to point out the place where the pain is 
most severe; but I hope to give you relief by allowing the pus to 
flow.’ He consents; he exhorts me to perform the operation, and I set 
to work. I thrust the lancet three times into his arm, fortunately 
without injuring him, or opening the principal vein, although the 
lancet was buried to one-half its depth. After this a great quantity 
of putrid bleod, having a very disagreeable odor, escaped, and his 
gave him relief; but the stone did not appear and we despaired of 
curing him. How could an inexperienced man, as I was, seek it among 
the sinews? 

Therefore Jacques, dit le Castor, and all the French here agreed 
with me that he should go to Mobile to have his wound attended to, as 
there are surgeons at that place who know their trade. After much 
resistence, he yielded to our prayers and to the kindness of his 
guide, Bouat, who had been sent by Monsieur Pacaud to Ouabache ; 
he had returned from the sea to go to Canada, and was here when 
the father arrived from Peouareoua (Peoria). Bouat did not ven- 
ture to continue his journey, on account of the insolence of the IlIli- 
nois—who, at the very least, would not have failed to plunder him. 
In despair of being able to get past that barrier, he very kindly came 
to offer his services to the father to conduct him to Mobile, whence he 
came ; he sold here all his effects, and undertook to conduct the father, 
and to take care of him. He even came to our house and dressed his 
wound some days beforeliand, and did so with remarkable skill. The 
father allowed himself to be won by his kindness, and left here for 
the sea on the 6th of November. 
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I greatly fear that he will die of his wound, or be crippled by 
it for the remainder of his life. After one day’s journey, he hesi- 
tated as to whether he should not return to see me, instead of con- 
tinuing his journey; for the pain had greatly diminished. He con- 
tinued it, nevertheless, with the view of returning as soon as he is 
cured, in order to die on his first battlefield.’’ * 

The next year Father Gravier himself wrote the Superior-General 
of the order at Rome. Father Gravier was in Paris at the time of 
writing, whence he had gone as stated in Father Mermet’s letter. 

This letter of Father Gravier’s is brief, but both interesting and 
important, as it gives his own modest view of the treatment accorded 
him by the Indians, and also informs us as to the state of affairs 
at the Peoria village and the new Kaskaskia. Father Gravier’s let- 


ter is as follows: 
‘**Paris, March 6, 1707. 


Very Reverend Father, 

I arrived here not long ago from our missions among the In- 
dians commonly called Illinois, situated near the great river Missis- 
sippi, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico. . . . I traveled by ship 
more than 2,000 leagues,—not with the intention of (finding) some 
one who might extract from the middle of my arm the stone arrow- 
head which is riveted there for the rest of my life (the four other 
arrows which the same barbarian shot at me in hatred of the faith, 
apart from piercing my ear, hardly wounded me) ; but I performed 
the journey, urged by anxiety to procure from the Reverend Father 
General workers whom our missions greatly need, and especially, for 
a decision in the cases referred to your paternity. Those indeed con- 
cerning the contracting marriage by a Christian with an infidel are 
of the greatest importance for the strengthening of Christianity. .. . 

In my village, which is five hundred leagues distant from Que- 
bee, and which consists of about three thousand souls,—unless, during 
the pastor’s absence, the flock be dispersed for a time,—have for 
the last nineteen years lived nearly always alone without a colleague, 
without a companion, often even without a servant. I am already 
fifty-six years old. Father Gabriel Marest likewise lives alone in his 
mission with the same nation. During an entire day he has hardly 
time to recite his breviary, or to eat, or to take a short rest in the 
middle of the night. His fellow missionary, Father Jean Mermet, 
ean hardly work, owing to his ruined state of health after having 
spent all his strength by excess of zeal. They have hardly time to 
breathe, on account of the increasing number of neophytes and their 
very great fervor; for out of two thousand two hundred souls, who 
compose their village, hardly forty may be found who do not profess 


* Jesuit Relations, Vol. LXVI, pp. 51-65. 
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the Catholic faith with the greatest piety and constancy. We are sepa- 
rated from each other by a distance of 120 leagues, and hardly once 
every other year have I time to visit him. 
Jacques Gravirr, S. J.’ 

Lightly as the good missionary chose to treat his wounds at the 
hands of the Peorias, he never recovered, and Father Marest, who 
was acquainted with all the circumstances, says that the wounds 
‘*eaused his death.’’ ® 

He returned from his trip to France in 1708 and died in the 
Louisiana Mission, April 26, 1708.?° 

One of the best accounts we have of the progress of the new 
settlement at the Kaskaskia is furnished by one Penicaut, who served 
as soldier in the Kaskaskia village for some four months in the year 
1711. His entire relation as published in Margry is of the deepest 
interest and reads as follows: 


Messrs. D’ARTAGUIETTE AND De BIENVILLE SENT TO ILLINOIS TO CHAS- 
TISE THE CANADIANS WuHo Causep Disorpers THERE—DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE HaBiTs oF THE ILLINOIS KASKAS- 

K1AS, OF THEIR RELIGION, MARRIAGES AND 

Huntine (1711). 


‘*At the beginning of this year (1711), a number of merchants 
from Canada went down to the Illinois Kaskaskia with merchandise 
consisting of furs which they brought to the Mobile to sell—They 
brought letters to Messrs. d’Artaguiette and de Beinville from R. P. 
Gabriel Marest, a Jesuit, who wrote begging these gentlemen to 
send him an officer with some soldiers to prevent the disorders of the 
many Canadian merchants who, under the pretext of business, de- 
bauched the young girls and women of the Illinois and openly com- 
mitted many scandalous crimes; they also kept them from being con- 
verted to our religion which retarded the progress of the race—On 
receiving this notice, Messrs. d’Artaguiette and de Beinville sent, 
some days later, a sergeant with twelve men, of which I was one. 
When the sergeant he left us in our canoes and went on foot, two 
leagues from the bank of the Mississippi, where the Illinois Kas- 
kaskias lived —He gave the letters of Messrs. d’Artaguiette and de 
Beinville to R. P. Gabriel Marest, who advised him to wait until the 
next morning, when he could surprise the Canadian libertines in their 
beds. The sergeant sent us word at night to come to the Illinois and 
to bring all our merchandise, which was in the two canoes, with us. 
We arrived two hours before daylight but, either because they had 
been warned or for some other reason, the Canadians had left the 
night before so we found no one. Our sergeant thought it best to stay 


* Thwaites’ Jeswit Relations, Vol. LXVI, pp. 121-23. 
* Letter to Germon, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, LXVI, p. 247. 
* Jones in Jesuit Relations, LXXI, p. 156. 
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with the Illinois for sometime, either to wait for them or because he 
had been ordered to do so, as provisions were very scarce at the 
Mobile. So we stayed four months with the Illinois and lived by ex- 
changing our merchandise for their provisions which were very cheap 
there. 

The Illinois Kaskaskias are very good workmen and know how 
to cultivate their land; they plow the land which has never been done 
before in the lower Mississippi—The R. R. P. P. Jesuits taught them 
to do this more than sixty years ago when they lived near Lake 
Pimiteouy, and came down through Canada to the [Illinois whom they 
converted almost entirely to the Catholic religion. 

The country where they now live, is one of the most beautiful 
parts of all Louisiana and the soil is the most fertile. The wheat is 
as beautiful as that of France and there are all sorts of vegetables, 
roots and herbs, also all kinds of fruit with a most delicious taste. 
The Illinois have the most beautiful prairies to be found along the 
Mississippi; they put their horses, which they buy from the Cadoda- 
quioux in exchange for merchandise, out to graze. There are a great 
many beasts in these prairies such as buffalo, cows, ete. There are also 
great numbers of birds of all kinds; besides fish of all kinds in their 
river and in the Mississippi which is two leagues from their village, 
so that nothing is lacking which is necessary or convenient to have 

They have, close to their village, three mills to grind their grain, 
one wind-mill, which belongs to the Jesuits and is much used by the 
inhabitants and two mills worked by horses, which are owned by the 
Illinois themselves. 

The women of the Illinois Kaskaskias are usually very handy; 
they spin the hair of the wild buffaloes which is as fine as the wool 
of the English sheep. This wool is spun as white and as fine as silk. 
It is with this that they make their cloth which they dye in three 
colors, black, yellow and dark red. They make their dresses a great 
deal like those worn by the women of Britanny or like the house 
dresses of the French ladies, which train on the floor and have pieces 
of goods sewed on the collar which covers the head; besides that, the; 
wear a skirt and a corset which comes halfway down their limbs. 
They sew with thread made from the tendons of a deer which they 
prepare in this way :—When the tendon of the deer has had all the 
flesh stripped off of it, they dry it for twenty-four hours in the sun, 
and, after having beaten it, spin it as fine and as white as the most 
beautiful thread of Maline and it is also very strong. 

Most of the Illinois are Christian Catholics. There is a very large 
church in the village with a baptismal font. This church is very clean 
inside and has three chapels, a large one for the choir and two others 
alongside. They have a belfry with a bell and go to church and 
vespers regularly. The Jesuits have translated their psalms and 
hymns from the Latin into their language. 

The Illinois, either at mass or at vespers, sing the verses alter- 
nately with the French who live with them; as an illustration,—the 
Illinois sing a verse of a psalm or hymn in their language and the 
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French the next verse in Latin, with the same tune as they use in 
Europe in the Catholie churches. 


As far as their marriages are concerned, when a Frenchman 
wishes to marry one of their girls, he sends a present, the best one 
he can, to the brother of the girl, for it is neither the father nor the 
mother, but the son and brother, when there is one, who can give 
away the girl, for the marriage depends on his consent. The man who 
wishes to marry sends the best present he can afford to the brother, 
often without ever having spoken to the girl, and if the brother ac- 
cepts the present and consents, he asks his parents to come to the 
house and advise him, and tell him whether he should give his sister 
to the man who asks for her or not. If the parents are willing, 
the brother gives to each one of them a part of the present which has 
been sent him and the parents the same day send a much better 
present than was given them to the brother. When the brother has 
received all his presents from his parents, he has them carried to the 
house of the fiance and the next day this latter comes to salute his 
new brother, mother and father. Then they all go together to the 
Jesuits to have their names inscribed on the marriage register. The 
bans are published three times on three consecutive Sundays or holi- 
days, and they are married finally with a mass as in France, after- 
wards. The fiance usually has the marriage performed at his home, 
and the day before all the relatives who are invited, send a piece of 
meat to him, and the next day, after the marriage, they escort the 
newly married couple to their home where they eat and dance and en- 
joy themselves all day long. If, on the contrary, the present is re- 
turned and not accepted, this is done the same day it is received. If 
all christian parents in France were as charitable as the savages are 
when their relatives marry and would send them a really valuable 
present to help the young couple get started in life, there would be 
fewer poor families reduced to beggary. There would be fewer 
young girls of good family shut up in a convent where they draw the 
malediction of God on themselves and on those who foreed them to 
enter there by their sorrow and despair. 

As far as their wars are concerned, they are very brave and use 
either guns or arrows.—They are not inhuman towards their prison- 
ers as the rest of the savages are to theirs. If they take young chil- 
dren, they are raised in the village and instructed by the Reverend 
Father Jesuits in the Catholic religion; if the prisoners are old men 
or young ones who could do them harm, they break their heads. 


They hunt generally with the bow and arrow. When they hit a 
wild buffalo who has run away with the arrow sticking in him, 
they are so quick and light on their feet that they can catch him and 
pull out the arrow while he is running, and then draw their bow on 
him again and again until he falls dead. They lave a hunting 
ground which is filled with every kind of game in large quantities 
and which is about eighty leagues in length, ending near Canada. 
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After four months we returned to Mobile where we did not find 
Mr. d’Artaguiette who had returned to France. 


Finally Father Marest himself writes an extended and detailed 
account of affairs in the Illinois country covering the period from 
1702 to 1712. His letter is addressed to Father Barthelemi Germon 
also of the Society of Jesus and Professor at Orleans, and is dated 
“*At Cascaskias, an Illinois village, otherwise called the ‘Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin,’ November 9th, 1712.’’ ™ 


At the outset Father Marest makes it plain that he dealt with 
many Indians other than the Illinois, as he distinguishes between the 
Illinois and the other tribes. Speaking of the less docile Indians he 
says: ‘‘nothing is more difficult than the conversion of these Savages ; 
it is a miracle of the Lord’s mercy; we must first make men of them 
and afterward work to make them Christians.’’ In the true mission- 
ary spirit the good father, however, says: 


**But the more averse they are to the Kingdom of God, the more 
ought our zeal be quickened to draw them near and cause them to 
enter it. Persuaded that we can do nothing of ourselves, we know 
at the same time that everything is possible to us with the aid of Him 
for whom we work.’’ 


Like all the other earliest visitors to Illinois, Father Marest is 
warm in his praise of the country. ‘‘Our Illinois inhabit a very pleas- 
ant country,’’ says he. 


‘‘The great rivers which water it, the vast and dense forests 
and delightful prairies and hills covered with very thick 
woods,—all these features make a charming variety. . . . All the 
plains and prairies are overspread with oxen, roebuck, hinds, stags 
and other wild beasts. There is a still greater abundance of small 
game. We find here especially a multitude of swans, cranes, bustards 
and ducks. The wild oats which grow freely on the plains fatten 
them to such a degree that they very often die from fat suffocating 
them. Turkeys are likewise found here in abundance. . . . The 
Mississippi is one of the most beautiful rivers in the world, and in 
recent years a shallop ascended it as far as eight hundred leagues 
where water falls prevented its going over.’’ 

Father Marest then describes the great rivers that empty into 
the Mississippi, and says: 

‘Besides these large rivers which water so extensive a country, 
there are also a great many small streams. It is on the east branch 
of one of these rivers that our village is situated, between the River 
Wabash and the Pekitanoui (Missouri). We are in the 38th degree.’’ 


" Thwaites’ Jeswit Relations, LXVI, p. 219, et seq. 
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The fruits and nuts of the neighborhood are described in consid- 
erable detail by Father Marest, and he expressed the regret that: 


*‘Our savages are not accustomed to gather fruit from the trees; 
they think it better to cut down the trees themselves; for this reason 
there are scarcely any fruit-trees in the vicinity of the village.’’ 


The number and location of the settlements at this time are re- 
ported by Father Marest: 


‘Counting our own,’’ says he, ‘‘there are only three (villages) of 
which one is more than a hundred leagues from here (Peoria) where 
there are eight or nine hundred savages, and the other is on the Missis- 
sippi 25 leagues from our village (Cahokia). 

It is thus that Father Marest distinguishes the Illinois from the 
more savage Indians. He says: 


‘*The Illinois are much less barbarous than other savages; Chris- 
tianity and intercourse with the French have by degrees civilized 
them. This is to be noticed in our village of which nearly all the in- 
habitants are Christians; It is this also which has brought many 
Frenchmen to settle here, and very recently we married three of them 
to Illinois women.’’ 

Father Marest refers several times to industrial conditions. He 
points out that hunting is still the chief occupation of the men, and 
that it is the women and girls: 


‘‘who prepare the ground which must be sowed, who do the cooking 
and who pound the corn and set up the cabins and who carry them 
on their shoulders on the journeys.. . . In addition to this they are 
busy in working up the hair of the oxen and in making it into 
leggins, girdles and bags.’’ 

The gradual transformation taking place is indicated in what 
Father Marest says about the hunts: 


‘*Our village,’’ says he, ‘‘is the only one in which a few savages 
are permitted to remain during all these journeys; many of them raise 
chickens and pigs in imitation of the Frenchmen who have settled 
here, and these Savages are exempt for the most part from this sort 
of hunting.’’ 

The good pastor found new delights on each return from the 
numerous toilsome journeys he made. Arriving at his Kaskaskia 
village after a most trying trip as far as Michilimackinac he says: 


‘‘When I had returned to my mission I blessed God for the 
favors he had heaped upon it during my absence. That year there 
had been an abundant harvest of corn and of wild oats. Besides 
the beauty of the place, we also have salt springs in the neighborhood, 
which are of great benefit to us. Cows have just been brought to us, 
which will render us the same service in tillage that the oxen render 
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in France. We have tried to tame the oxen, but we have never suc- 
ceeded. There are mines of lead and of tin not very far from here; 
perhaps more valuable ones would be found if some intelligent person 
were employed to discover them.”’ 


Father Marest makes it plain that the mission at Kaskask'a is the 
same that was planted by Marquette and firmly established by Father 
Gravier on the upper Illinois. 


‘‘This mission,’’ says he, ‘‘owes its establishment to the late 
Father Gravier. It is true that Father Marquette was the first who 
discovered the Mississippi about thirty-nine years ago. . . . Sometime 
afterward he made his second journey with the design of fixing his 
dwelling here and working for the conversion of these tribes; death 
which removed him from us . . . left to another the charge of 
executing the enterprise. It was Father Allouez who took it upon 
himself. . . . However, he made only a very short stay here. . . 
Thus it is properly Father Gravi ier who ought to be regarded as the 
Father of the Illinois Missions.’ 

The good priest and great administrator made two or three jour- 
neys to Peoria, went once at least to St. Joseph and Michilimackinac 


and devoted himself sincerely to the care of his sick neighbor Rev- 
erend John Bergier, F.M., in charge of the Tamaroa Mission at 


Cahokia. Nothing could better illustrate the trying conditions under 
which these missionary leaders worked than Father Marest’s descrip- 
tion of his efforts for the relief of Father Bergier, and these are best 
told in his own words: 


** About twenty-five leagues from here,’’ says he, ‘‘is the village 
of the Tamaroas. This is a mission which was at first intrusted to 
Father Pinet, whose zeal and whose labors were so greatly blessed by 
God that I myself am witness that his Church could not contain the 
multitude of Savages who came to it in crowds. This Father had 
as his successor Monsieur Bergier, a Priest from the Seminary of the 
Missions éstrangéres. Having learned that he was dangerously sick, I 
immediately went to assist him. I remained eight entire days with 
this worthy Ecclesiastic ; the care that I took of him and the remedies 
which I gave him, seemed gradually to restore him, so that, believing 
himself better,—and knowing, besides, how necessary my presence 
was to my own mission, on account of the departure of the Savages,— 
he urged me to return to it. Before leaving him, I administered to 
him, by way of precaution, the holy Viaticum; he instructed me as to 
the condition of his mission, recommending it to me in case that God 
should take him away. I charged the Frenchmen who took care of 
the patient to inform us at once, if he were in danger; and I retraced 
the way of my mission. 

**As it is only twenty-five leagues from one village to the other, 
we sleep out-of-doors but once, provided we make good progress; the 
meals that we take on the way consist of some ears of corn and a 
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small piece of smoked beef, which we carry with us. When we are 
hungry, we kindle a fire close to some brook, so that we may have 
something to drink; we roast the corn and the meat, and afterward 
we lie down near the fire, turning now on one side, now on the other, 
according as we need to warm ourselves. When I arrived at our vil- 
lage, nearly all the Savages had gone; they were scattered along the 
Mississippi. I immediately set out to join them. Hardly had I gone 
six leagues when I found three cabins, in one of which was a poor old 
man, very sick. I heard his confession, gave him some remedies, and 
promised to come again to see him, thinking indeed that he had 
still many days to live. 

‘* Five or six leagues farther on I found a great number of cabins, 
which formed a sort of village; I halted there a few days, in order to 
perform my accustomed functions. In the absence of the Missionary, 
they do not fail to meet together every day in a large cabin; and 
there prayers are offered, the rosary is recited, and hymns are sung, 
sometimes far into the night,—for it is chiefly in the winter, when the 
nights are long, that a great part of that time is spent in singing the 
praises of God. We are careful to appoint one of the most fervent 
and most respected of our Neophytes to preside over meetinsg of this 
sort. 

‘‘T had already remained some time with these dear Neophytes 
when some one came to tell me that there were, eighteen leagues still 
farther down the Mississippi, sick people who needed prompt assist- 
ance. I immediately embarked in a pirogue: this is a kind of boat 
made of a large tree, hollowed out to the length of forty feet, and 
which is very heavy; this gives a great deal of trouble when it is nec- 
essary to ascend the river. Happily, we had only to descend; and, 
as the rapidity in that place equals that of the Rhone, we made those 
eighteen leagues in a single day. 

‘*The sick people were not in such urgent danger as had been rep- 
resented to me, and I soon relieved them by my remedies. As there 
was a Church there, and a great number of cabins, I remained some 
days, in order to revive the fervor of my Neophytes by frequent in- 
structions and by participation in the sacraments. Our Savages have 
such confidence in the Missionary whe directs them that they reveal 
to him with an admirable openness of heart everything that occurs 
during his absence; therefore, if any disturbance takes place, or if 
anyone gives cause for scandal, the Missionary, when informed of it, 
is in a position to remedy the evil, and to prevent the grevious con- 
sequences that might follow. 


‘*T was obliged to separate from my Neophytes sooner than I could 
have wished; the good old man whom I had left so sick, and the ill- 
ness of Monsieur Bergier, continually disturbed me, and urged me to 
return to the village, that I might hear news of them. Accordingly, 
I ascended the Mississippi, but it was with great toil; I had only one 
Savage with me, and his lack of skill obliged me to paddle continually, 
or to use the pole. After all, I arrived in time at the cabin of this 
fervent Christian who was dying; he confessed for the last time, and 
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received the holy Viaticum with great devotion,—exhorting his son 
and all around him to live according to the precepts of the Gospel, 
and to persevere even until their last breathe in the Faith that they 
had embraced. 

** As soon as I had reached our village, I wished to go to see Mon- 
sieur Bergier ; but the people opposed this, alleging as a cause that, no 
one having brought news of him,—as had been promised in case he 
were worse,—they could not doubt that his health was re-established. 
I yielded to this reasoning ; but, a few days afterwards, I felt genuine 
regret for not having followed my first plan. A young slave came, 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, to apprise us of his death, and 
beg us to go to perform the funeral rites. I set out forthwith. I 
had already gone six leagues when night overtook me; a heavy rain 
which had fallen did not permit my taking a few hours’ rest. There- 
fore I walked until daybreak, when, the weather having cleared a lit- 
tle, I lighted a fire to dry myself, and then continued my way. I 
arrived at the village toward evening, God having given me strength 
to make these fifteen leagues in a day and a night. The next day at 
dawn I said Mass for the deceased and buried him. 

‘‘The death of Monsieur Bergier was somewhat sudden, according 
to what was told me by the Frenchman who was with him; he felt it 
coming all at once, and said that it would be useless to send for me, 
since he would be dead before my arrival. He merely took in his 
hands the crucifix, which he kissed lovingly, and expired. He was a 
missionary of true merit and of a very austere life. At the beginning 
of his mission, he had to bear rude attacks from the charlatans,— 
who, availing themselves of his slight knowledge of the Savage lan- 
guage, every day took away from him some Christians; but eventually, 
he learned how to make himself in turn feared by those imposters. 
His death was for them a cause of triumph. They gathered around 
the cross that he had erected, and there they invoked their Manitou,— 
each one dancing and attributing to himself the glory of having killed 
the missionary, after which they broke the cross into a thousand 
pieces. I tearned this with grief some time after. 

**T thought that such an outrage ought not to go unpunished; 
therefore, I entreated the French no longer to trade with them, unless 
they should make reparation for the insult which they had offered to 
Religion. This punishment had all the effect that I could desire; the 
chiefs of the village came twice in succession to declare their keen 
regret for their fault; and, by this avowal, they induced me to 
visit them from time to time. But, it must be acknowledged, a mis- 
sionary does no great good to the Savages unless he lives with them, 
and continually watch their conduct; without this they very soon for- 
get the instructions that he has given them, and, little by little, they 
return to their former licentiousness.’’ ** 

The martyrdom of the good old Vicar General, Father Gravier, 


of which Father Mermet wrote at length, adds an interest to the 


™ Jesuit Relations, Vol. LXVI, pp. 257-265. 
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sequel of the disturbance at Peoria that justifies a relation of Father 
Marest’s subsequent dealings with the Peorias. 


After they treated Father Gravier so shamefully, Father Marest 
says ‘‘that the governors of Canada and Mobile forbade the French to 
trade with them, and that many Christians from Peoria came down 
to Kaskaskia, but there remained many others who not being sus- 
tained by the usual instructions, would possibly falter in the faith.’’ 


From traders passing through the Peoria country, Father Marest 
learned ‘‘that these Savages were much humiliated by the neglect in 
which they had been left; . . . they seemed deeply impressed by 
the unworthy manner in which they had treated Father Gravier, and 
they earnestly wished for a missionary.’’ 

On consultation between Father Mermet and Father Deville, an- 
other Jesuit who had just joined Father Marest, it was considered 
that it would be wise to investigate the situation to determine if a 
missionary should be sent back to the Peorias. Fortunately Father 
Marest found it necessary to visit his brother, Joseph, another Jesuit, 
‘about the affairs of our mission, of which he is the Superior,’’ and 
who was then located at Michilimackinac. In making the journey he 
would pass throvgh the village of the Peorias, and it was decided 
that he could examine the conditions upon this visit. 

Accordingly, another of the extremely difficult journeys that 
were made in these early days was undertaken which Father Marest 
describes in great detail. Finally, however, the Peoria village was 
reached, and Father Marest says: 

‘*T was much consoled by the proceedings of the Peouarias (Peo- 
rias) ; all the chiefs of the village came to greet me, expressing to 
me their joy at seeing me again, and entreating me to forget their 
past faults and to come to dwell with them. I responded to these 
marks of friendship by reciprocal expressions of affection; and I 


promised them to fix my dwelling among them, as soon as I should 
have finished the business that was calling me to Michilimackinac.’’ * 


Whereupon Father Marest continued his journey and trans- 
acted the necessary business at Michilimackinac, setting out to re- 
turn to the Illinois several weeks later. Of the return journey the 
missionary said: 

‘Many of the Savages from the village of the Peouarias (Peo- 
rias) came some leagues to meet me, in order to escort me and to 
defend me from the parties of warriors who range the forests; and, 
when I drew near the village, they sent one of their number thither 
to give notice of my arrival. The greater part of the men ascended 








™ Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, LXVI, p. 279. 
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to the fort, which is placed upon a rock on the bank of the river. 
When I entered the village, they fired a volley from their muskets in 
sign of rejoicing; joy actually painted on their faces, and they vied 
in displaying it in my presence. I was invited with the Frenchmen 
and the Illinois chiefs to a feast, which the most distinguished men 
of the Peowarias gave us. It was then that one of their principal 
chiefs, speaking in the name of the Tribe, expressed to me the keen 
grief that they felt for the unworthy manner in which they had 
treated Father Gravier; and he besought me to forget it, to have 
pity upon them and their children, and to open for them the door of 
Heaven, which they had shut against themselves. 

‘*For my part, I returned thanks to God from the bottom of my 
heart on seeing the fulfillment of what I had desired with the greatest 
ardor; I answered them in a few words that I was touched by their 
repentance; that I always looked upon them as my children; and 
that, after having visited my own mission, I would come to fix my 
dwelling among them, that I might help them by my instructions to 
re-enter the way of salvation, from which they had perhaps strayed. 
At these words a great cry of joy arose, and each one eagerly ex- 
pressed to me his gratitude. During the two days that I spent in 
this village, I said Mass in public and performed all the duties of a 
missionary.’’ ** 

With this assurances, Father Marest left the Peorias and re- 
turned to his own mission. The outcome of an appointment to the 
Peoria Mission is detailed by Father Marest himself: 


‘‘But when there was discussion about keeping the promise that 
I had made to the Peouarias (Peorias) of going to live with them, the 
Frenchmen and the Savages opposed it,—apparently because they 
were accustomed to my ways and do not like changes. Accordingly, 
Father de Ville was sent there in my place. This Father, who had 
been a short time with us, has now proved by his zeal, by his ability 
to win the Savages, and by the improvement that he is making among 
them, that God appointed him to this mission, not having judged me 
worthy of it.’’*® 

As will be seen, the settlement continued to flourish and the great 
missionary labored more and more assiduously amongst his forest chil- 


dren until his death. 
Chicago JosePH J. THompson, LL. D. 


* Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, LX VI, pp. 287-89. 
“ Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, LXVI, p. 291. 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


Ninth National Convention of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, held at New Orleans, La., November 13, 14, 15, 16, 
1910. Most Rev. J. H. Blenk, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans, 
Sponsor. 

The Ninth National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies took place in New Orleans, La., November 13-16, 
1910. It was opened with solemn services at St. Louis Cathedral. 

The sermon was delivered by Rt. Rev. John B. Morris, D. D., 
Bishop of Little Rock, Ark. Among the things the Bishop said: ‘‘It 
is most encouraging to see the Catholics of the United States turning 
their attention to the great question of united Catholic action, and 
the success of your Federation during the few years of its exist- 
ence demonstrates very clearly the results which are possible in such 
union. Your motto, ‘‘in Union is Strength,’’ simply means that you 
are giving your best efforts to secure justice for Catholics at the 
hands of their non-Catholic fellow citizens. Your Federation does 
not mean that you wish to take part in the government of the Church, 
for there is no place for laicism in the Catholic Church where there 
is question of ecclesiastical government. Neither is it your desire to 
establish a political party, for this would be hostile to the spirit of 
our constitution. But your intention, after taking note of the diffi- 
culties under which the Church labors, is to champion her cause in 
demanding the rights which are due you as citizens of this great 
republic. 

‘‘It is also your purpose to repel the calumnies which from time 
to time are directed against your religion, either through ignorance, 
prejudice or malice. Who will say that the idea which gave you 
birth is not legitimate? . . . What Catholic, then, can refuse his 
endorsement to the Federation, and what non-Catholic can find fault 
with its object? . .-. We must sacredly join shoulder to shoulder in 
union with our brethren and march to the defense of our religion with 
the spirit of soldiers on the battlefield whenever Mother Church calls 
Ses. a 
After the Pontifical Mass the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. D. 
Faleonio, gave the Papal Blessing. 

The first public mass meeting took place November 13, at 8 p. m., 
in Grunewald Hall, with an overflow meeting at the Jesuit Hall, 
which was also crowded to the doors. The meeting at the Grunewald 
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Hall was presided over by Hon. Judge L. P. Caillouet and the over- 
flow meeting at the Jesuit Hall by Dr. Felix Gaudin (recently made 
a Knight of St. Gregory) of New Orleans, La. Addresses were made 
by Judge Caillouet, Governor J. Y. Sanders, Mayor Behrman, Mr. 
T. P. Thompson, and Charles I. Denechaud, K.S.C. Mr. Edward 
Feeney, President of the National Federation, responded to the above 
addresses of welcome, after which His Grace, Archbishop Blenk of 
New Orleans, was presented to the vast audience. 

Archbishop Blenk gave a glowing account of Federation, paid 
high tribute to the Pope and spoke in eloquent terms of His Ex- 
cellency Most Rev. D. Faleonio, Apostolic Delegate, who honored the 
convention with his presence. ‘‘As true sons of our great White 
Father, the Pope,’’ said Archbishop Blenk, ‘‘let us send him a mes- 
sage of loyalty from the American Catholics that will make him for- 
get the insults recently heaped upon him by Nathan, the Mayor of 
Rome. I move, therefore, that we send our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
X, a ringing protest against the action of the Mayor of Rome and 
pledge him our eternal fidelity and devotion as Christ’s Vicar on 
earth.’’ The audience rose to its feet and amidst tremendous ap- 
plause the resolution was accepted. 

The next speaker was His Excellency Most Rev. D. Falconio. He 
thanked the Federation for its loyalty to the Holy See and said: 
‘My sympathies have always been in favor of this colossal organiza- 
tion of our Catholic societies. It will give us strength and prestige 
before the nation and at the same time it will train and encourage 
our men to stand as true soldiers of Christ and as a solid rock against 
the invasion of false and pernicious doctrines and the relaxation of 
morals. Hence I pray that God will bless your Federation and 
crown your endeavors with success.’’ 

His Excellency then spoke at length on the question of Capital 
and Labor. He said: ‘‘The Church, speaking directly to the poor 
and laboring classes, says, ‘Remember that you were created for a 
better and happier end than for merely earthly possessions and transi- 
tory enjoyment.’ To the rich and capitalists she says: ‘Do not make 
of your gold and silver a mammon of iniquity. Pay just wages to 
your workmen; do no injury to their just savings by violence and 
fraud ; do not expose them to corruption, seductions and scandals; do 
not impose upon them labor which is beyond their strength or unsuit- 
able for their age or 3ex. 

“*Suecor the poor and the indigent. Be to them all an example 
of economy and honesty and show yourself to them rather as a benev- 
olent father than as a stern master.’’ 
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The next speaker was Bishop James A. McFaul, who spoke on 
the origin, history and work of the Federation. The same speakers 
addressed the overflow meeting, in addition to Bishop Jones of 
Porto Rico, Rev. John Wynne, S.J., of New York and Monsignor 
Joseph Schrembs, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The business session of the convention was opened Monday 
morning, President Edward Feeney presiding. Mr. Chas. Denechaud 
was appointed chairman of the Credentials Committee. His report 
disclosed that 225 delegates were in attendance, twenty-three dioceses 
and twenty-two national organizations and state leagues being repre- 
sented. 

The reports of the National President and National Secretary 
were read. These reports showed Federation’s activities in various 
fields: The passage of the Bennett White Slave Traffic Bill by Con- 
gress; crusade against immorality; suppression of obnoxious post 
cards, slanderous books, ete.; co-operation of the Associated Bill 
Posters and Distributors Association in refusing to post suggestive 


posters. 

The Masonie and socialistic influences throughout the world 
sought by misrepresentation to convey the impression that the Cath- 
olie Church was responsible for the execution of the Spanish radical 
and anarchist, Ferrer, by the Spanish government. So far were they 
successful that in Rome, Paris, London and in America, indigna- 
tion meetings were held. Even the press was loud in its condemna- 
tion. Later on the Catholic papers and a few broadminded secular 
papers told the true facts about the case and showed conclusively 
that the Catholic Church had nothing to do with the matter. After 
the excitement had died down, ‘‘McClure’s Magazine’’ published an 
article on the Ferrer case by Perceval Gibbon which was so permeated 
with a spirit of hostility to the Catholie Church that Federation 
thought it advisable to protest. Accordingly an open letter was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘MeClure’s Magazine,’’ protesting the appearance of the 
offensive article. Copies of the open letter were sent to the Catholic 
press and marked copies of editorials were forwarded to the editor 
of McClure’s Magazine. Protests of national and state organizations 
affiliated with Federation followed. Overwhelmed with protests, the 
offending magazine informed Federation that it would publish a 
4,000 word article on the Ferrer case to be written by some one 
whom Federation would designate. Accordingly Federation invited 
Mr. Andrew Shipman of New York, an attorney, who was thoroughly 
familiar with the case (having been in Barcelona, Spain, during the 
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riots) to write the article. The same appeared in ‘‘McClure’s Maga- 
/ zine’’ under the title ‘‘An American Catholic’s View of the Ferrer 
| Case.’’ Its publication in MeClure’s was considered as an apology on 
! the part of the editor for the insult to the Catholie Church. 

Federation was called upon to investigate the Governor Dorn 
ease. Governor Dorn was governor of the Island of Guam, which, | 
since the Spanish-American War belongs to the U. S. The governor 
was accused of forbidding the Apostolic Prefect of the Marian Is- 
: lands, Rt. Rev. P. A. Kirchausen, and his companion, Rev. Callistus, 
O. M..Cap., to land in Guam for the purpose of carrying on certain 
church functions and making ecclesiastical changes. The Bishop in 
his letter to the Central Verein, and which was given to Federa- 
tion for investigation, said: ‘‘Governor Dorn forbade me and my 
priestly companion to land, although I had promised him in a letter | 
by loyalty to the American government and obedience to American | 
laws. For five days we had to remain on board of a little Japanese 
ship with scarcely enough to eat. After this we were brought to the 
quarantine station on Cabras Island and held there for six days. 
We were treated by Gov. Dorn like state prisoners. A German busi- 
ness man who came with us could land, but the Prefect Apostolic 
and his companion could not.’’ 

Federation brought this matter to the attention of President Taft 
and to the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. D. Faleonio, and the case 
was satisfactorily adjusted. 

The report of the National Secretary further disclosed Federa- 
tion activities in various states: Suppression of anti-Catholic arti- 
cles; celebration of Mass in public institutions and reformatories; 
supplying penal institutions with rosaries and religious articles and 
Catholic reading matter and books; Catholic juvenile work; discon- 
tinuing of holding public school graduation exercises in Protestant | 
churches, ete. | 

The afternoon session was taken up with the reading of letters 
from forty bishops, two abbots and two Provincials of the Jesuit | 
Order commending Federation. 

Archbishop Messmer made a report on the Catholic Congress 
held in Germany at which he represented the A. F. C. S. | 

Rev. Wm. Ketcham, Director of the Catholic Indian Missions, 
spoke in behalf of the Indian Missions, having been requested to do 
so by Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ryan. 

The meeting closed with prayer by Bishop Jones of Porto Rico. 

Tuesday’s sessions opened with a Pontifical Mass of Requiem 
celebrated at the Jesuit church by Bishop C. Van De Ven of Alex- 
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andria, La. The business meeting which followed was presided over 
by Mr. Feeney. Rev. Leander Roth (now Very Rev. Canon Roth of 
the New Orleans Cathedral, one of the founders of the Louisiana 
Federation which is still flourishing and celebrated its silver jubilee 
in 1928) introduced Abbot Paul Schauble, O. S. B., to the delegates. 
The Rt. Rev. Abbot gave an inspiring address. He was followed 
by Mr. J. McLaughlin, Manager of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and by the Rev. Luke Evers of New York who 
was called the ‘‘Printer’s Priest.’’ Father Evers, later Monsignor 
Evers, spoke of the establishment of the so-called ‘‘Printer’s Mass’’ 
in New York, which is celebrated at 2 a. m. and gives the night 
workers a chance to hear Holy Mass on Sunday. Father Evers was 
the originator of this Mass which has been introduced in various 
large cities. 

The next to address the meeting was Rt. Rev. W. A. Jones, 
O.S. A., Bishop of Porto Rico. He spoke of conditions in that coun- 
try and concluded by saying: ‘‘We have felt the effects of Federa- 
tion in Porto Rico; through it the government has always been 
willing to listen.’’ 

During the afternoon session Bishop McFaul made a report on 
the Eucharistic Congress held in Montreal, Canada. Mr. F. Kenkel, 
Director of the Central Stelle of the Roman Catholic Central Verein 
addressed the convention and said in part: 

‘‘We have been passing a great many resolutions on Organized 
Labor Questions. I know the labor unions have hardly heard of 
these resolutions. As the American Federation of Labor is now in 
session in St. Louis, Mo., I would move that this convention tele- 
graph the resolution on Organized Labor just read to the delegates 
of the Federation of Labor in St. Louis. Not very long ago the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was asked if they would accept the princi- 
ples of Socialism, but it was voted down. I think it would help the 
conservative element by sending our resolutions to the convention.’’ 
National Secretary Anothony Matre seconded the motion of Mr. 
Kenkel and suggested that our resolutions should be sent to our 
special delegate, Rev. Peter E. Dietz, who was attending the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. The convention unani- 
mously approved this action. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. Thos. P. Flynn of Chi- 
cago chairman; the Committee on ‘‘ Associate Membership,’’ Mr. 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., of Quincy, LiL, chairman; the Committee on 
Constitution, Mr. Daniel Duffy of Pottsville, Pa., chairman; the Com- 
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mittee on Law, Mr. A. V. D. Watterson of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman, 
then made reports. 

A mass meeting was held in Grunewald Hall on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 15. Hon. John St. Paul presided. Addresses were made by 
Archbishop S. G. Messmer of Milwaukee on ‘‘Federation’’; by Mr. 
F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Stelle of St. Louis, Mo., on ‘‘ The 
Social Question—A Question of Social Reconstruction’’; by Hon. 
Joseph E. Ransdel, M. C., on ‘‘Catholie Citizenship in America.’’ The 
benediction of His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, brought this in- 
teresting mass meeting to a close. 

Bishop McFaul opened Wednesday’s session with prayer. A re- 
port was made of the progress of the establishment of a National 
Young Men’s Catholic Association with the Y. M. I. and the Y. M. 
N. U. as a nucleus. The committee was continued. 

The Committee on Resolutions then presented its report. The 
resolutions were as follows: ‘‘Loyalty to the Pope’’; ‘‘ Portuguese 
Persecution’’; ‘‘Home and Foreign Missions’’; ‘‘Indian Schools’’; 
‘*Negro Missions’’; ‘‘ Mailing of Obscene Literature’’; ‘‘Sunday Ob- 
servance’’; ‘‘Religious Texts’’; ‘‘Religious Education’’; ‘‘ Catholic 
Schools, Colleges and Universities’’; ‘‘ Religious Lectures’’; ‘‘Cath- 
olic Art’’; ‘‘Alumni Association’’; ‘‘Bible Reading in Public 
Schools’’; ‘‘The Press.’’ 

The resolutions on the social questions expressed sympathy with 
every legitimate effort of organized labor—for a living wage, reason- 
able hours, protection of life and limb,, workman’s compensation, 
decent and healthful conditions in the home, shop, mine and factory. 
The resolutions deplored the evils of child labor and needless work 
on the Lord’s Day. Recommended discourses on the Church’s stand 
on divorce, education, rights of property and labor, care of immi- 
grants, etc. 

The report of the Finance Committee disclosed that the total re- 
ceipts for the year, including the cash balance, amounted to 
$7,152.80. The expenses were $3,516.88, leaving a cash balance of 
$3,635.92. 

After the reports of activities of Federation in the various states 
were made the following officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, E. Feeney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice Presidents, J. B. Oelkers, 
Newark, N. J.; T. P. Flynn, Chicago, Ill.; J. Coller, Shakopee, Minn.; 
J. J. Hynes, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. Wallace, Columbus, O.; J. T. Kelly, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Secretary, Anthony Matre, St. Louis, Mo.; Treas- 
urer, C. H. Schulte, Detroit, Mich.; Marshal, A. Kuhn, Hays, Kans.; 
Color Bearer, Chief Red Willow, S. Dak. 
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Executive Board: Archbishop Messmer; Bishop McF aul; Thos. 
Cannon, Chicago, Ill.; N. Gonner, Dubuque, Ia.; W. G. Smith, Phila- 
delphia; F. W. Immekus, Pittsburgh; D. Duffy, Pottsville, Pa.; H. 
Wessling, Boston; C. I. Denechaud, New Orleans; J. Whalen, N. Y.; 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, III. 


With the selection of Columbus, Ohio, as the next convention 
city, the convention adjourned. 





Tenth National Convention of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, held at Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 21, 22, 23, 1911. 
Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, D. D. Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, Sponsor. 


The Tenth National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholie Societies took place in Columbus, Ohio, August 20-23, 1911. 
The opening services were held in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, where Pon- 
tifical Mass was celebrated by His Excellency Most Rev. Diomede 
Faleonio, Apostolic Delegate. 

The sermon was preached by Rt. Rev. Regis Canevin, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who spoke, in part, as follows: ‘‘Our Holy Father 
Pius X welcomes and blesses this mighty force of lay apostleship, 
solidly united, to speak with one voice and act with our will for 
justice and truth, for God and our country. 

‘*The Church calls on Catholic laymen of education and position 
to lead their fellow citizens in all righteous public movements. There 
is work for every man, rich or poor, high or low. No one can afford 
to be indifferent and silent, when Christ calls to action. . . . Cath- 
olic societies should be the strongest champions in the struggle for 
honest government and decent polities in city, country, state and na- 
tion; the first to demand a cleaner literature in books, magazines 
and newspapers; to condemn and labor to suppress immoral pictures, 
advertisements, theaters and amusements; to promote social purity ; 
to protect the chastity of the young and innocent; to assert and 
defend the rights of the poor laboring classes; and to insist on the 
abolition of all unnecessary Sunday work, that the day may be a 
day of rest and worship as the Lord demands. 

‘*Federation represents and fearlessly proclaims the faith and 
moral teachings of the Church and makes them the measure of the 
greatest questions of the day. . . . 

‘*We stand for the rights and sanctity of the Christian home 
and family, resting on the stabile and sacramental foundation of 
Christian marriage. 
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‘‘The Church calls upon her members to arise, and, with all 
the power of truth and grace oppose and strive to root out the great 
social and political evils which confront society and menace the wel- 
fare and stability of our government. We must not leave the study 
and discussion of the great Labor and Social questions exclusively to 
the enemies of religion. ‘‘It is for Catholies,’’ says Leo XIII, ‘‘to 
take the initiative in all true social progress and to be the cham- 
pions of the eternal principles of justice and civilization.”’ . . 

Promptly at 2 o’clock a street parade was held in which ten 
thousand men took part. Col. C. W. Wallace, of the Knights of St. 
John, was the Grand Marshal. The parade was reviewed by the 
Apostolic Delegate and Bishops and Governor Harmon. The ringing 
of the chimes of Trinity Episcopal church during the parade added 
solemnity to the oceasion and Catholics voiced their appreciation of 


this courtesy. 

The mass meeting was held in Memorial Hall. Bishop J. J. 
Hartley of Columbus presided and welcomed the delegates, saying, 
in coneluding his eloquent words of welcome: ‘‘Members of Cath- 
olic Federation, where divine truth speaks there you shall ever kneel 
with reverence and obedience—where your country is in danger there 
you should stand ready to defend it with your lives—where the 
honor, integrity and sacredness of home life are imperiled, there you 
should gather as an invincible phalanx to defend them to your last 
breath, and, if needs be, with your heart’s blood.’’ The addresses of 
welcome by Mayor Marshall and Governor Harmon were well re- 
ceived. 

President Edward Feeney of the Federation made response to 
the addresses of welcome and presented as the next speaker His Ex- 
cellency Most Rev. D. Falconio, Apostolic Delegate, who spoke of some 
of the great problems that need solution. He spoke of the great 
German Congress held in Maniz, Germany, which was addressed 
by Bishop Von Ketteler, whom he called ‘‘the greatest of all modern 
sociologists,’’ and paid a great tribute to the work of Federation. 

Archbishop H. Moeller was the next speaker. He reviewed the 
work of Federation and said: ‘‘ You can understand what an honor 
and pleasure it is for me to be here, for the A. F. of C. S. had its 
birthplace in Cincinnati. Federation is carrying out the ideas of Leo 
XIII. Federation has likewise heeded the direction of Leo XIII 
in his encyclical letter ‘Sapientiae,’ June 10, 1890, on the duties of 
‘Christian Citizenship,’ ‘that the laity should receive guidance from 
the pastorate of the church whenever they undertake anything in 
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the interests of religion.’ Members of the Federation always keep 
before your minds the words of Leo XIII to the effect that every 
Catholic has two fatherlands, ‘duaspatrias,’ Church and Country; 
love and serve both.’’ 

Dr. James Walsh, Dean of Fordham University Medical School 
delivered a most illuminating address on ‘‘The Chureh and Science.’’ 

The Committee on Credentials made its report Monday morning. 
Twenty-four diocese and twenty-five national and state bodies were 
represented, likewise 16 Institutions and delegates from 26 states 
were in attendance. 

The important feature was the reading of the reports of the 
National President and Secretary disclosing the activities of Federa- 
tion during the year. The reports showed that Federation was 
most active in its opposition to the National Educational Association 
which endeavored to create a National Executive Department of 
Education at Washington, D. C., which department would take over 
the control and supervision of all the schools in the land—resulting 
in bureaucracy in education. An appropriation bill of $75,000 for the 
equipment of such a department was presented to the 61st Con- 
gress, supported by the National Educational Association, by the 
Superintendents of Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cleveland, State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tions of New York, Pennsylvania, and by presidents of leading secular 
universities all backing up the National Educational Association. 


The A. F. of C. S., on the other hand, opposed this measure vigor- 
ously, and forwarded its protest to all Senators and Congressmen 
and had all National, State, and County Federations to likewise 
send protests to their respective Congressman and Senators and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Education, with the result that the 
Congressional Committee reported the bill adversely, stating: 

For the present at least the legislation now existing confers 
sufficient authority, upon the Bureau of Education to render inad- 
visable the establishment of a new department in the Government 
service with the additional expense of a Cabinet Minister. The 
adverse report was signed by the following U. S. Congressmen: 
James F. Burke, Pa., chairman; A. J. Volstead, Minn.; W. E. Ton 
Belle, Ohio; J. C. Needham, Calif.; G. A. Loud, Mich.; M. P. Kin- 
kaid, Neb.; J. C. Grant, N. C.; F. J. Garrett, Tenn.; T. T. Ans- 
berry, Calif.; J. V. Graff, Ill.; R. C. Wieqliffe, La.; W. M. Calder, 
| A 

The report of the National Secretary disclosed that Federation 
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had sent an ‘‘Open Letter’’ to the principal theatrical producers 
and managers of public play houses in the United States asking 
them to cause the suppression of all plays of an immoral type and 
such that directly or indirectly ridicule or misrepresent religion, 
Catholic practices, religious orders and their vows, also all plays 
that offend womanhood, Christian chastity and modesty. The ‘‘Open 
Letter’’ went out with the approval of Archbishop Messmer of Mil- 
waukee, Archbishop O’Connell of Boston, Archbishop Blenk of New 
Orleans, Bishop McF aul of Trenton, members of the Advisory Board. 

All Catholic editors were asked to publish Federation’s ‘‘Open 
Letter’’ and societies were asked to back up Federation’s crusade. 
As a result, thirteen leading theatrical producers responded. Of 
these four were mere acknowledgments; eight promised Federation 
every assistance; and one refused to co-operate with Federation. 

A dispatch from New York, dated July 31, 1911, stated that 
theatrical managers approved the resolution of the Catholic Federa- 
tion. 

Federation appealed to the Poster Printers’ Association of the 
U. S. and Canada to discontinue making suggestive posters. The 
association promised co-operation and asked Federation to keep their 
organization informed on any poster to which objection is raised. 
Accordingly, Federation asked that posters advertising salacious plays 
be discontinued. Federation also requested that all posters which 
ridicule religion and caricature monks, friars, etc., be discontinued. 

In response to Federation’s request, Mr. Clarence E. Runey, 
Secretary of the Poster Printers’ Association wrote under date of 
June, 1911, advising the A. F. of C. S. that their request was offi- 
cially brought to the attention of the members and delegates attend- 
ing the Fifth Annual Convention of the Poster Printers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada at West Baden Springs and was 
officially accepted in the spirit in which it was intended. It has 
been the desire and aim of this organization to eliminate the manu- 
facture of salacious posters. 

“*Watson’s Jeffersonian Magazine,’’ published at Thompson, Ga., 
published a series of insulting articles entitled, ‘‘The Roman Cath- 
olie Hierarchy the Deadliest Menace to our Liberties and our Civiliza- 
tion.’’ The articles contained insulting remarks about Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Falconio and other prelates and called the Cath- 
olie priests ‘‘thick-lipped, buii-necked men, who never do an honest 
day’s work in their whole life.’’ The articles assailed are relics of 
saints, parish schools, ete., using the foulest language to defame the 
Catholic Church and its spiritual leaders. 
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The offending articles were referred to Federation. Secretary 
Matre at once wrote to the reputable firms advertising in the maga- 
zine apprising them of the defamatory articles and asking them if 
they respect the feelings of their Catholic patrons, to be kind enough 
to send a letter of disapproval to Mr. Watson. Eighteen large busi- 
ness firms complied immediately with Federation’s request and not 
only registered vigorous complaint, but withdrew their advertise- 
ments entirely. 

(The scurrilous articles were reported to the post office au- 
thorities of the United States which subsequently caused the arrest 
of Watson, of which detail was given at the next convention of the 
Federation.) 

The report of the National Secretary disclosed that a number of 
Churechmen from various parts of the world favored the establish- 
ment of a World Federation of Catholics. Among those were Bishop 
L. C. Casartelli of Salford, England, the ‘‘Father’’ of the first Fed- 
eration in England; Bishop E. D. Bagshaw of Hounslow, England; 
Bishop Aloys Schaefer of Saxony, Germany; Sir Lester Drummond, 
K. 8. G., of London; Cardinal Merry del Val and others. 

The National Secretary gave a resume of Federation activities 
for the past ten years and read a letter of congratulation received 
from Cardinal Merry del Val, Papal Secretary of State, on Federa- 
tion’s Tenth Anniversary, as follows: 

‘*T desire to express my pleasure in being able to congratulate 
the Federation on its good work during the ten years of its existence, 
in the cause of right and justice. 

‘*The success that has attended its constant efforts to uphold 
the claim and foster the religious intellect of Catholics all over the 
states, is worthy of praise and a proof of what could be done by 
the universal union of Catholic organizations for the safeguarding 
of the civil, social and religious welfare of their members. 

‘‘The work of the Federation, as the principles of guiding its 
organization give ample testimony, does not confine its sphere of ac- 
tion to merely Catholic and religious interests, but extends its influ- 
ence for good to those also of every branch of civil and social life, 
bringing the good leaven of the doctrines of Christianity into the 
every-day dealings of business men. 

‘*For these reasons and for the promise of greater good in the 
future, I most cordially wish the Federation every success.’’ 

On Monday evening a reception was tendered His Excellency 
Most Rev. D. Falconio, Apostolic Delegate, and the visiting prelates 
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at the Knights of Columbus Hall. Mr. John G. Price, Grand Knight 
of K. C. Council No. 400, presided and announced that his Council 
had joined the Federation. To this the Apostolic Delegate responded 
as follows: ‘‘I compliment Council 400 of the Knights of Columbus 
for being the first Council in this country to affiliate with Federation. 
The A. F. of C. S. is working distinctly under the protection and 
guidance of the American hierarchy and with the full sanction and 
the blessing of the Pope.’’ 

Prior to the opening of Tuesday’s sessions a Pontifical Mass 
of Requiem was celebrated at St. Mary’s Church with Rt. Rev. 
H. Richter, Bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich., as celebrant. The busi- 
ness session was opened by President E. Feeney. 

Messages of greeting from six Cardinals, two Apostolic Delegates, 
ten Archbishops, thirty-two Bishops and six Abbots were read. 

Mr. W. C. Sullivan of Washington, D. C., reported on a Cath- 
olic Y. M. C. A—a proposed union with the C. Y. M. N. U. and 
the Y. M. I. 

Bishop P. Muldoon of Rockford, Ill., having been called upon to 
address the convention, said among other things: ‘‘There is a wide 
field of work for us Catholics to do beyond the mere practice of our 
binding religious duties. How often do we find Catholics who are 
strong in their profession of faith, great members at conventions, 
great members at home, but ask them to be a member in some social 
work among the poor they find no time. The good Catholie of to- 
day is the Catholic who helps in some social work—who is preaching 
the Gospel of Christ through his own activity and sacrifice. 

Our Federated Societies, with the support of the Church, should do 
this work.’’ 

Abbott Paul Schauble spoke on ‘‘Colonization Work.”’ 

Bishop Canevin of Pittsburgh spoke on ‘‘ Federation Critics.’’ 

**The work of Federation has been so successful,’’ said Bishop 
Canevin, ‘‘that it has aroused some antagonism and criticism in some 
quarters, but that is the highest compliment that could be paid us 
and the highest testimonial of the excellence and success of our 
work. No good work has ever been undertaken without arousing 
criticism—criticism and opposition are often the very best evidence 
that we are doing and achieving something. . . . Federation has 
accomplished in the last ten years in Catholie activities more than 
had been done in the preceding fifty years.’’ 

Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., of New York, spoke on the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica and pointed out some of the unscholarly and, in 
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numerous instances, offensive treatment of subjects of special interest 
to Catholies in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia. 


Very Rev. Dr. J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., President of Notre Dame 
University, addressed the convention, saying: ‘‘I want to begin by 
professing myself an enthusiastic convert to Federation. I have seen 
much of Federation in a short time and the result accomplished, 
and if any man told me they were possible, I would have denied it. 
I have, indeed, seen a wonderful transformation of things. Let us 
begin with the two principles that Federation stands for. Fed- 
eration is not in polities. I am glad that this is true. The next is, 
that it is of no importance whether Catholics attain high political 
office compared to the question whether our children shall get a 
higher eductaion. These two principles you may accept in your 
philosophy of life.’’ Father Cavanaugh then gave an eloquent ad- 
dress on Catholic higher education. 

The second mass meeting was held August 22, 1911, at Memorial 
Hall. Col. C. W. Wallace introduced Judge Maurice H. Donahue of 
the Supreme Court, who presided. Addresses were made by Bishop 
McFaul on ‘‘Federation’’ and by Rev. H. Westropp, S.J., and 
Indian Chief Horn Cloud on ‘‘Indian Missions.’’ 

At Wednesday’s session a plan of establishing a Woman’s Fed- 
eration was presented by Rev. Leander Roth of Louisiana. A gen- 
eral discussion followed in which Mr. N. Gonner of Dubuque, Rev. P. 
O’Brien of Toledo, Mrs. Tully of Ohio, Miss L. Points, editor of the 
Morning Star of Louisiana, Mrs. Timmony of Michigan, Mrs. C. D. 
Denechaud of New Orleans, Mrs. M. Finan of Chicago and others took 
part. As a result a committee was appointed to study the question 
and report at the next convention. The committee members are: 
Marie Louise Points, New Orleans, La.; Rose Rittman, Chicago; Anna 
Malia, Pennsylvania, Katharine O’Keefe-O’Mahony, Massachusetts, 
and Josephine Brown, Ohio. 

Mr. T. J. Duffy, President of the National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters, gave a report of the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held in St. Louis, Mo., and spoke of the Catholic 
Federation’s delegate, Fr. Peter Dietz, to said convention, and what 
a good impression Father Dietz made upon the Labor Union dele- 
gates. 

Rev. M. J. Foley of Quincy, Illinois (now Very Rev. Monsignor 
Foley), editor of the Western Catholic, gave a stirring address on 
the necessity of supporting the Catholic press. He said that the 
press was the sixth greatest power in the world. ‘‘The Catholic 
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press is the right agency for the Catholic Church and every home 
should have at least one good Catholic paper. Take your stand,, 
for duty calls for a strong Catholic press.’’ 

After the reports of states had been made, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Religious.—‘‘ Loyalty to the Pope’’; ‘‘Golden Jubilee of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons’’; ‘‘ Persecution of Catholics in Albania and Portugal’’; 
**Missions’’; ‘‘Sunday Observance’’; ‘‘Encyclopedia Brittanica’’; 
‘Catholic Art’’; ‘‘Care of Prisoners’’; ‘‘Obscene Literature’’; 
**Mixed Societies’’; ‘‘Catholic Citizenship’’; ‘‘Catholic World Fed- 
eration.’’ 

Educational.— Catholic Education’’; ‘‘ Freedom of Education’’; 
** Educational Periodicals’’; ‘‘Catholic Daily Press’’; ‘‘ Deaf Mutes’’; 
**Catholie Alumni Associations’’; ‘‘Bible Reading in Public 
Schools’’; ‘Catholic Normal Schools.’’ 

Social_—‘‘ Divoree’’; ‘‘Socialistic Propaganda’’; ‘‘Social Ef- 
forts’’; ‘‘Welfare of Wage Earners’’; ‘‘Child Labor’’; ‘‘ Bureaus 
for the Unemployed’’; ‘‘White Slave Traffic’; ‘‘Social Study 
Clubs’’; ‘‘Labor Unions’’; ‘‘State Paternalism’’; ‘‘Colonization and 
Immigration’’; ‘‘ Peace.’’ 

The convention asked for the creation of a special national com- 
mittee on Social Reform. The following were appointed: 

Rt. Rev. P. Muldoon, D. D., Rockford, Ill., chairman; Very Rev. 
J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Peter Dietz, Oberlin, 
O.; Charles I. Denechaud of New Orleans, La.; Prof. J. E. Hagerty, 


Columbus, O. 
The Finance Committee made its report as follows: 
Receipts : 
ET TT TTT ree $3,635.92 
i. itt ac ennepeds 6ebnéatseneael 3,055.90 
Associate Membership ...............eee0e0% 1,572.33 
$8,264.15 
Disbursement : 
$4,206.81 
eS ee ee $4,057.34 


The following officers were elected: National President, Edward 
Feeney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice Presidents. J. B. Oelkers, Newark, 
N. J.; Thos. P. Flynn, Chicago; J. A. Coller, Shakopee, Minn.; J. J. 
Hynes, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. J. Regan, St. Paul, Minn.; J. W. Philp, 
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Dallas, Tex.; Secretary, Anthony Matre, St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, 
C. H. Schulte, Detroit, Mich.; Marshall, J. W. West, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Color Bearer, Chief Jos. Horn Cloud, Pine Ridge, S. D. 
Executive Board: Archbishop Messmer; Bishop McF aul; Thos. H. 
Cannon, Chicago, Ill, chairman; N. Gonner, Dubuque, Ia.; F. W. 
Immekus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel Duffy, Pottsville, Pa.; Chas. I. 
Denechaud, New Orleans, La.; John Whalen, New York; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; C. W. Wallace, Columbus, O.; H. V. 
Cunningham, Boston, Mass. 

The closing feature of the convention was a great banquet given 
in Memorial Hall. Louisville, Ky., was selected as the next conven- 
tion city. 

Antuony Marre, K. 5S. C., 
Chicago, Tl. National Secretary. 

















THE FIRST AMERICAN FOREIGN 
MISSIONERS 


(Concluded ) 


Mexico’s first bishop, Fr. John Zumarraga, O. F. M., had desired 
to exchange the American for the Chinese mission field in 1545. 
Towards the close of the same century, two other Franciscan mis- 
sionaries of the New World and one native of Mexico find their way 
to the Philippines and thence to Japan, where they are numbered 
among the protomartyrs of that country. 

Fr. Peter Baptist and Brother Francis of St. Michael, both Span- 
ish Franciscans, labored as missioners among the Indians of Mexico 
before they came to the Philippines. In 1593, the governor of the 
Philippines sent Fr. Peter Baptist as ambassador to Taicosama (also 
ealled Hideyoshi), the Mikado of Japan, in order to solicit an under- 
standing between that country and Spain. Among Fr. Peter Bap- 
tist’s three Franciscan companions was the other former American 
missionary, Brother Francis. After the envoys had successfully es- 
tablished friendly relations between Spain and Japan, they remained 
in Japan as missioners; and the following year five other Franciscans 
from the Philippines joined them. 

Most writers, even the Catholic Encyclopedia, have grossly mis- 
represented the coming of these Franciscans to Japan and their mis- 
sionary labors there. But in recent years, Fr. Lawrence Perez, 
O. F. M., has proved the charges made against them to be utterly 
false. His valuable articles, which have appeared in ‘‘ Archivo Ibero- 
Americano’’ and ‘‘Archivum Franciscanum Historicum,’’ give his 
findings in the archives of the old Francisean Province of St. Gregory 
on the Philippines now in the Francisean friary at Pastrana in Spain. 
Suffice it to say here that, far from remaining in Japan despite the 
Mikado’s prohibition, the Francisan envoys received from Taicosama 
a carte blanche with the one limitation that they were not to seek 
the conversion of the knights and other eminent men of the empire. 
Moreover, the restrictions of 1585, decreed by Pope Gregory XIII 
and prohibiting other religious than the Jesuits to labor as mission- 
aries in Japan, had been lifted for the Franciscans of the Philip- 
pines the very next year (1586) by Pope Sixtus V. 

In 1596 a Spanish ship ran aground at Uranda on the shores 
of Japan. Among the several religious on board was the Franciscan 
cleric, Fr. Philip of Jesus. He is the native of Mexico to whom we 
referred above. Born of a Spanish mother in Mexico, he entered the 
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Franciscan Order in that country while he was still very young. 
But, to the great sorrow of his relatives, he soon left the Order. 
One day, without the knowledge of his parents, he embarked for the 
Philippines. In the Philippines he was again received into the Fran- 
eiscan Order; and after a period of probation during which he dis- 
tinguished himself in the practice of penance, he pronounced his vows 
May 20, 1594. 


Two years later, he boarded a vessel with the intention of re- 
turning to Mexico, where he hoped to relieve his good parents of the 
painful uncertainty which they still entertained regarding the fate of 
their son. But, as has been mentioned, the ship was cast upon the 
shores of Japan. According to Japanese custom, the goods on board 
a stranded vessel belonged to the natives. To keep them away the 
eaptain of the ship made use of a very foolish and imprudent threat. 
He declared that the missioners prepared the way for the Spanish 
conquerors ; after the missionaries had once established themselves in 
a country, he said, the Spanish fleet would come and subjugate that 
land. He tried to corroborate his statement by displaying a map of 
the world which indicated the numerous Spanish possessions. The 
fears of the Japanese were increased by the fact that the ship had 
artillery on board. 


Taicosama was notified ; and the avaricious bonzes, especially one 
Jaquin, who was the Mikado’s physician, urged him to exterminate 
the friars whom they hated as dangerous rivals. Six Franciscans, 
among them the former American missioners, Fr. Peter Baptist and 
Brother Francis, and also the newly arrived native of Mexico, Fr. 
Philip of Jesus; three native Jesuits, one a priest and the other two 
lay brothers; and seventeen lay persons, members of the Third Order 
of St. Francis—all these were brought together as captives and con- 
demned to death. On February 5, 1597, these twenty-six heroes of 
the Cross, happy in their sufferings, were led to what is now called 
‘*Holy Hill’’ or Martyrs’ Hill’’ near Nagasaki, and there crucified 
according to Japanese fashion; that is, they were bound to crosses 
and transfixed with lances. Fr. Philip of Jesus had been bound so 
tightly that he was in imminent danger of being strangled. The 
executioners, seeing this, despatched him at once. Thus he who had 
been the last to come to Japan was the first to receive the martyr’s 
crown. 





These martyrs are called the protomartyrs of Japan, though pre- 
vious to their death there were a few other cases of martyrdom. In 
1627 Pope Urban VIII beatified them; and when in 1629 a solemn 
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procession was held in Mexico in honor of the Japanese martyrs, the 
mother of Fr. Philip of Jesus was given a place of honor between 
the Archbishop and the Viceroy of Mexico. Pope Pius IX canon- 
ized these martyrs in 1862.* 


In the latter part of the past century, Fr. Maurice Sullivan, S. J., 
a native of Michigan, labored as a missionary in India and died in 
that country about 1899. Thus the wrtier has been informed by 
Fr. Laurence Kenny, S.J. To him also I am indebted for calling 
my attention to the fact that I had overlooked the story of St. Philip 
of Jesus, O. F. M., in the article which appeared in the January issue 
of this Review. 

e °* *® 

The first American Sister who went to China as a missionary was 
Sister Catherine Buschman, a member of Mother Seton’s Congrega- 
tion of Sisters of Charity; it was in 1896 that she left Maryland 
for China, and she died at Shanghai in 1926. Thus the Reverend 
Joseph B. Code has kindly advised the writer in answer to his re- 
quest for information, supplementary to his sketch in the January 
issue of this Review. Father Code, who is an authority on the his- 
tory of Mother Seton’s Daughters, writes as follows: 


‘*Sister Catherine Buschman, of the Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vineent de Paul, Mother Seton’s Daughters of Emmitsburg, was 
the first American Sister of Charity, and indeed the first Sister of 
any American congregation, to leave for the Chinese mission fields, 
when she departed from St. Joseph’s Mother House, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, in March, 1896. She was followed in August, 1898, by 
Sister Joanna O’Connell, of the same community, and sister to the 
late Most Reverend Denis J. O’Connell, third Rector of the Cath- 
olie University of America and seventh Bishop of Richmond, Va. Sis- 
ter Catherine died at Shanghai, December 10, 1926; whereas Sister 
Joanna died at Tien-tsin, in August, 1921. 


‘*These same Sisters from Emmitsburg answered the appeal sent 
out by the Redemptorist Fathers for missionaries to Porto Rico, by 
sending ten of their best teaching Sisters to that field in 1905 to 
open the Colegio de la Immaculata Concepcion, in Mayaguez. The 
teaching staff has been added to from time to time, until now twenty- 
four Sisters have over a thousand girls under their care. 


*Cf. Boehlen, O. F. M., Fr. H.: Die Franziskaner in Japan einst wnd jetzt, 
Treves, 1912; Stock, O. M. Cap., Fr. Norbert: Legende der Heiligen und Seligen 
aus dem Dritten Orden, Regensburg, 1886. 
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‘*Panama, too, may be considered in the foreign missionary field. 
In 1906, Sister Raphael Jones, of Emmitsburg, headed a band of 
these cornette Sisters of Charity to the city of Panama, where they 
took over the Hospital of St. Thomas.’’ 
e * « 


The first Sisters of Charity who went from the United States 
to China have been followed by missionary bands from numerous 
other American Sisterhoods, especially within the last few years. 
Among these are the Hospital Sisters of St. Francis who have their 
mother house in Springfield, Illinois. 

It was in the fal) of 1925 that the first band of these Sisters, 
comprising five memiers, left Springfield for the Franciscan vicariate 
of Tsinanfu in northern China. The northernmost part of this vicari- 
ate had previously been committed to the care of the Franciscans of 
the Chicago Province; and the Hospital Sisters were accompanied to 
China by the pioneers of this new American mission field, namely, 
two Fathers and two trained nurses, the latter secular Tertiaries. 
The party of nine arrived at Tsinanfu, October 12, 1925. Here at 
Tsinanfu (we include the suburb Hungkialou where the episcopal 
mission compound is really situated), the seat of the whole vicariate 
and the capital of the entire province of Shantung, the Sisters estab- 
lished St. Joseph’s Hospital and Dispensary. The names of these 
pioneer Sisters are as follows: Sisters Wilhelma, Octavia, Engel- 
berta, Evangelista and Euphrosyne. 

As is evident from Sister Wilhelma’s report for the first year? they 
did a great amount of splendid work. But in the summer of 1927, 
Sister Evangelista died, a victim of her tireless charity, while Sister 
Engelberta suffered a prolonged illness. Five new Sisters from Spring- 
field came to their aid in the following autumn. They are Sisters 
Othmar, Clementia, Timothea, Bernolda and Albertine; and they ar- 
rived at Tsinanfu, October 15, 1927. 

In the latter part of 1928, the Tsinanfu hospital secured the 
services of Dr. Anna Roggen, a distinguished lady surgeon of Ger- 
many. Before she came to Tsinanfu, she had two years practice 
in Brazil and a short training at St. John’s Hospital, Springfield, 
Ill. But the sad news has just arrived that she recently suecumbed 
to pleurisy and double pneumonia; she had been at Tsinanfu only for 
about five weeks. 


* Franciscan Herald, December, 1927, pp. 538, 539, 540. 
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In November, 1928, seven young Chinese maidens from the 
Tsinanfu mission arrived at St. John’s Hospital, Springfield, Illinois, 
in order to join the Hospital Sisters’ community. After they have 
been introduced into the religious life and trained in nursing, they 
will return to their native country and increase the staff of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital at Tsinanfu. And so the good work goes on and 
promises to increase with the passing years.* 

On December 12, 1879, four Religious of the Sacred Heart, under 
the guidance of Reverend Mother Suzanne Boudreaux (a native of 
Louisiana) and of Reverend Mother Bauduy Garesché, left St. Louis, 
Missouri, to make a foundation of the Society of the Sacred Heart in 
Timaru, New Zealand. 

Several years before, Reverend Father Chataigner, a Marist 
priest, while visiting the convents of the Sacred Heart in Louisiana, 
had spoken of Timaru as a new field of zeal for the Society to spread 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of our Lord. Bishop Redwood of Well- 
ington, New Zealand, desired the foundation and wrote to the Supe- 
rior General, Very Reverend Mother Adele Lehon, urging her to send 
some of her religious to this new field ready for the harvest. Permis- 
sion was granted and word sent to Reverend Mother Boudreaux, then 
Superior of the Missouri Vicariate, ‘‘not only to make the foundation, 
but to go herself and install the foundresses.’’ This word came on 
November 10, 1879; and on January 19, 1880, the religious reached 
New Zealand. Their arrival was a great event in the little town of 
Timaru, where the inhabitants had never before seen religious women ; 
the parish school, being taught by a lay woman, was at once given 
over to the Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

On February 1, the corner stone of the new Convent was laid 
by Bishop Redwood of Wellington, assisted by Monseigneur Moran, 
Bishop of Dunedin, and Reverend Fathers Chataigner, Tauvel and 
Goutenoire. On October 3, the new Convent was finished and the 
boarding and day school opened, while the work in the parish was 
continued. 

The cross had put its seal on the work, as Reverend Mother 
Boudreaux was taken very ill on February 6, and died a week later. 
She was the first to be buried in the little cemetery that she haa 
selected and planned for the Community. Her work on earth was 
finished, but her interest in this mission had increased. 


*Cf. Franciscan Herald, Vol. XIII, pp. 480, 493; XIV, 575; XV, 479, 528, 
538-540; XVI, 96, 492, 527; XVII, 12. 
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In 1882 a boarding school was opened at Sidney, in 1888 one at 
Melbourne ; and at present, besides at Timaru, there are Convents of 
the Sacred Heart at Auckland and Brisbane, while two more have 
been opened in Sidney—making in all eight Academies; there are 
three parish schools conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
and a Convent near the University of Sidney, where the religious and 
young women follow the university courses and attend special classes 
in philosophy and doctrine given at the Convent. 

Quincy College, Quincy. Rev. Marian Hasia, O. F. M. 
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GLEANINGS FROM CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


First Catholic School in New Orleans, 1800.—The Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly is the vehicle in which are appearing in print many 
early documents that are now housed in the State Historical Museum 
at New Orleans under the charge of Henry P. Dart, archivist of the 
Louisiana Historical Society. Provision, both physical and financial, 
has been made for the proper preservation and exploiting of these 
archives for the benefit of historical students through the beneficence 
of Mr. Ratcliffe Irby. The story of the Louisiana archives is told by 
Grace King in the October, 1928 issue of the North Carolina His- 
torical Review. Among other documents that are printed in the 
Louisiana Quarterly for Aprii 1928, is a petition to ‘‘open a house of 
education’’ in New Orleans in 1800, Louisiana being at that time un- 
der a Spanish governor. The petitioner was one Don Luis Fran- 
eiseo Lefort, ‘‘a native of France’’ as Mr. Dart tells us in his intro- 
duction, who avers that in order to exercise his profession in this 
Spanish colony, he ‘‘has to prove that he is a vassal of His Majesty 
and that he professes the Catholic religion.’’ Mr. Dart says: ‘‘This 
document is the first of its character found in our records.’’ In 
giving his reasons for asking permission to open his school the peti- 
tioner says: ‘‘It seems that up to now [1800] this city had no other 
schools than those for first letters and that the opportunities are still 
lacking to give a more perfect education to the young people.’’ He 
proposes to teach languages, mathematics, and other branches. Le- 
fort’s school seems to have been the first, therefore, to impart sec- 
ondary education in New Orleans. The Director of the Royal Schools, 
who examined Lefort, reported that he had ‘‘been employed in an 
academy or college accredited to Baltimore, whose director or princi- 
pal is a clergyman much esteemed by the Bishop Senor O. Carol’’ 
[sic]. As Bishop Carroll commissioned the Sulpicians under Father 
Nagot in 1797 to open a seminary, St. Mary’s, and as ‘‘the lack of 
a sufficient number of ecclesiastical students forced the Sulpicians 
to receive lay students also’’ (Cath. Encycl. XIII, 698), we may 
infer that Lefort had been a lay instructor in St. Mary’s prior to 
his going to New Orleans. 

Naming of the Mississippi.—In the latest issue of Chronicles of 
Oklahoma for December, 1928, is a brief summary of the various 
names given to the Mississippi River, first by the Indians and later 
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by the early French and Spanish explroers. The word ‘‘Mississippi”’ 
is generally accepted to be of Indian origin and to mean ‘‘Father of 
Waters.’’ Muriel H. Wright, the author of the article, says that 
there is a story among the Choctaws, that when their ancestors 
reached the great river in their wanderings, their wise prophets 
called it ‘‘Misha sipokni,’’ which means ‘‘beyond age’’ or ‘“most 
ancient’’ (of rivers). Du Pratz, one of the early French writers, at- 
tempted to explain the name for the river given him by the Gulf 
Coast Indians, namely, ‘‘Mechasipi,’’ as meaning ‘‘ancient father of 
waters.’’ ‘‘The great river was called ‘Mississippi’ by the Indians 
of the Northwest when that region was first visited by La Salle and 
Marquette in the seventeenth century. The name Mississippi, in the 
language of the Chippewa, is derived from the two words ‘missi,’ 
meaning ‘large,’ and ‘sippi,’ meaning ‘flowing water.’’’ Other 
names were given to the great river: Rio del Espiritu Santo (River 
of the Holy Ghost), Rio Grande del Florida or simply Rio Grande, 
La Palisade (on account of the large cottonwood trees that grew along 


its lower channel), the Colbert (in honor of Louis XIV.’s minister), 
finally Saint Louis (in honor of the French King.) ‘‘But the Indian 


name, Mississippi, given the great river in the dim ages of the past, 
remained for us to-day.’’ 

George Rogers Clark in the Limelight—The career of General 
Clark is being studied with intensiveness and is the subject of some 
debate at the hands of certain writers to-day. The United States 
Catalog of books in print January 1, 1928 (N. Y., 1928), a volume of 
portentous size that has just appeared, lists thirteen books treat- 
ing of Clark. Mr. M. M. Quaife has edited the original narratives 
with an introduction and notes. T. Bodley is the latest historian to 
treat of ‘‘George Rogers Clark, his Life and Public Services.’’ At 
the Ninth Annual Indiana History Conference in December, 1927, 
Clark’s achievements became the subject of papers by Mrs. M. A. 
Doran, William Fortune, M. M. Quaife, and R. F. Lockbridge. Mr. 
Quaife’s paper, entitled ‘‘Detroit and George Rogers Clark,’’ was 
criticised somewhat incisively by Mr. Lockbridge. Mr. Temple put 
the historians on their mettle when he wrote in a little footnote: 
‘‘We have had a number of excellent investigators of the source 
materials of western history who did not write, and many more ex- 
cellent writers who did not investigate.’’ Mr. Quaife does both and 
proceeds to criticise Bodley. ‘‘Clark’s War,’’ as Bodley calls it, ‘‘ with 
much greater propriety might be called Detroit’s war,’’ says Quaife; 
‘‘without Clark the war in the West might have pursued a different 
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course, without Detroit there would have been none. To conquer 
Detroit was Clark’s dream; its failure embittered his soul and blasted 
untimely his career.’’ Later on in his paper he says that the notion 
that Clark ever conquered the Northwest is erroneous; ‘‘a proper 
statement of the matter would be that Clark invaded the Northwest 
: and conquered the lower portion of it.’’ To these statements Mr. 
} Lockbridge takes vigorous exception; in fact, he confesses that he 
. { ‘*read the excerpts quoted in this morning’s Star with a great deal of 
patriotic ire.’’ He says ‘‘the kindest thing that can be said of such a 
perversion of actual history is that it is a purely local view, a pro- 
vincial view, a Detroit view—not an American view.’’ On the con- 
trary, Lockbridge claims: ‘‘ Detroit was conquered by Clark far more 
completely than the city of Athens was conquered by Xerxes.’’ For 
i the armed flotilla that Henry Hamilton brought down the Wabash to 
i} Indiana in the winter of 1778 was ‘‘everlastingly overwhelmed and | 
eh conquered by George Rogers Clark at Vincennes.’’ Hamilton, coming 
1 from Detroit, planned to ‘‘crush Clark at Kaskaskia, sweep Ken- 

tucky, take Pittsburgh and drive in the Allegheny border.’’ Clark, 
by his decisive victory at Vincennes not only ruined the whole plan, 
but finally lodged Hamilton in irons in a Virginia dungeon. ‘‘Clark’s 
victory at Vincennes ended England’s major offensive from the West. 
It broke up that great organized Indian menace that only Hamilton 
could consummate. It saved Kentucky. It saved Pittsburgh. It 
saved the Allegheny border from devastation and it secured unques- 
tioned possession of the Ohio valley, the greater part of the Wabash 
valley and the eastern valley of the Mississippi. It was one of the 
most decisive battles of the Revoiution—fully comparable to Saratoga 
and Yorktown. . . . (Clark’s) conquest of the Old Northwest was 


complete, notwithstanding Detroit.’’ 
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Location of the Chicago Portage.—The latest volume to be issued 
by the Chicago Historical Society in its long-suspended series of ‘‘Col- 
lections’’ is entitled: ‘‘The Location of the Chicago Portage Route 
of the Seventeenth Century, by Robert Knight and Lucius H. Zeuch’”’ 
(Chicago, 1928). The volume deserves a whole article, but its salient 
points may be mentioned here. The frontispiece showing a placid 
stream — ‘viding at a wooded spot and entitled: ‘‘Portage Creek As 
It Is To-Vay,’’ may well thrill the historical student; for we read: 
‘Joliet and Father Marquette turned from the Desplaines at this 
point and entered Portage Creek. Here began the history of Chi- 
eago.’’ In the introduction the authors give the significant results 
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of an inquiry which, we are told, began in 1865 with the formation 
of the Chicago Historical Society,—as to the true location of the 
portage between the Chicago and the Desplaines rivers. ‘‘We reached 
the conclusion,’’ they write, ‘‘that the age-old mystery had been 
cleared up and that the route taken by Joliet and Marquette, the first 
persons to traverse this region, was by way of the Desplaines River, 
Mud Lake, and the Chicago River, and that this route, through what 
is now the city of Chicago was the true Chicago Portage used by 
the later missionaries, explorers, and fur traders.’’ The shores of the 
former Mud Lake were roughly: ‘‘ Kedzie avenue on the east, Har- 
lem avenue on the west, Archer avenue on the south, and a line paral- 
lel to and about a half mile south of Ogden avenue on the north. . . . 
The west end of Mud Lake connected with the Desplaines through a 
little creek known as ‘Portage Creek.’ The junction of this creek 
with the Desplaines was the ‘west end of the Portage’ ’’—and here, 
as we have said, began the history of Chicago. 

The volume is richly illustrated with views and maps. The 
views are from photographs taken by Mr. Knight and show the sites 
of Mud Lake, Lawton’s old trading house, old Portage road, Stony 
ford; also the spot ‘‘where Joliet and Father Marquette left Mud 
Lake and began their historie portage of half a league to the Chicago 
River.’’ Every early map of importance for the subject is repro- 
duced. There is a bibliography covering seven pages. 

The Newberry Library, Wa. Stetson MERRILL. 
Chicago. 

















NECROLOGY 


Tue REVEREND JOSEPH MCMAHON 


By the death of the Reverend Joseph McMahon of Minooka, IIL, 
Chicago clergy and laity mourned the passing of the oldest priest 
in the adchdiocese of Chicago. Father McMahon, who died January 
5, after a few days illness with pneumonia, was pastor of St. Mary’s 
church, Minooka, for 36 years. His funeral, held from the parish 
church where he had served so long, was attended by a large number 
of priests of the adchdiocese led by the Rt. Rev. B. J. Sheil, D. D., 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago. Despite the near-zero weather large 
crowds bore tribute of respect to the veteran pastor. 


Father McMahon was born in Castlebar, County Mayo, Ireland, 
February 26, 1843. He received his early education at St. Jarlath’s 
college, Tuam. At the age of 20 he came to Chicago and entered 
St. Mary of the Lake’s Seminary, then located at Wabash and Lake 
streets. He was ordained in the Cathedral of the Holy Name May 
8, 1868, by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Duggan, third Bishop of Chicago. 
His first appointment was as curate at the Cathedral, where he re- 
mained until 1872. Later he served in Aurora and at Rockford. In 
1892 he was appointed to St. Mary’s, Minooka, where his pastorate 
was marked by progress of a material and spiritual nature. In 1920, 
in recognition of his faithful service he was made an irremovable 
rector. Two events of momentous occasion were the celebration of his 
silver and golden jubilees in the priesthood. A man of remarkable 
vitality, Father McMahon served until his last illness in an active 
capacity in the administration of his duties as pastor. 


Tue Reverend J. E. Lyncu 


Something of a missionary aspect characterized the work of the 
Rev. John Edward Lynch, pastor of St. Peter’s church, Antioch, IIL, 
who died suddenly January 19, since Father Lynch’s parish was 
largely made up of summer vacationists in the lake region of northern 
Illinois. Diocesan clergy led by the Rt. Rev. B. J. Sheil, D. D., aux- 
iliary bishop of Chicago, attended the funeral services held from St. 
Peter’s church where hundreds gathered to pay him a last tribute. 


Father Lynch was the son of the late Margaret and James Lynch. 
He was educated at St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, and St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. He was ordained to the priesthood by the late 
Archbishop Quigley at Holy Name Cathedral 21 years ago. 
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THE REVEREND Joun P. SuertH 


A pioneer Chicago priest, the Rev. John P. Suerth, former pastor 
for 30 years of St. Francis de Sales church, died January 27 at 
Mercy Hospital following a short illness. Born within the boundaries 
of St. Boniface parish, Chicago, Father Suerth received his elemen- 
tary education at St. Boniface school and after graduating from St. 
Ignatius College he completed his philosophical and theological studies 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. He was ordained to the 
priesthood by the late Archbishop Feehan December 9, 1893, and 
celebrated his first Solemn Mass in St. Boniface church, the first 
priest to be ordained from that parish. His zeal and activity in be- 
half of the upbuilding of St. Francis de Sales parish was marked 
and at his resignation several years ago he had won the esteem of 
the entire community. 


Sister Mary Lucerta 


Members of the community of the Sisters of Mercy mourned the 
death on January 30 of Sister Mary Lucetta, a teacher in St. Ethel- 
reda school, and other schools taught by the Mercy order. 

Sister Lucetta who was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Cawley, had been unusually successful in her teaching and greatly 
beloved by her pupils for her beautiful character and great piety. 
Funeral services were held from St. Ethelreda church. 


BrorHer Domnan, F.S. C. 


Brother Domnan, oldest Christian Brother in the United States 
in point of service and for many years connected with St. Patrick’s 
Commercial Academy, 122 S. Desplaines street, died February 21 at 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, Chicago. Brother Domnan had spent sev- 
enty-two years in teaching. He was born in Kamouraska, Can., 89 
years ago and was educated in Montreal. In 1856 he entered the 
order of Christion Brothers at Montreal. His first teaching experi- 
ence was gained there and during the Civil War he was sent to New 
Orleans and later to Pass Christian, Miss. Coming to St. Patrick’s, 
Chieago, in 1874, he began an almost unbroken record of service, in- 
terrupted only by a two-year period in Memphis, Tenn., in 1909-11. 
November 1, 1927, he celebrated 70 years in the order of Christian 
Brothers. 

Prominent Chicago clergy who had been his ‘‘boys’’ assisted in 
the funeral services held from St. Patrick’s church, Chicago. Burial 
was in Calvary cemetery. 
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REVEREND Louis KE.LINGER, S. J. 

The Rev. Louis Kellinger, S. J., well known member of the Jesuit 
order, first pastor of St. Ignatius Church and a former teacher in 
Loyola University, died February 25. At his funeral, held from St. 
Ignatius Church, the simple funeral services of the Jesuit order were 
held. The Rev. Robert M. Kelley, S.J., president of Loyola Univer- 
sity, was celebrant of the Mass. 

Father Kellinger was a native of Newport, Ky., and prepared him- 
self for a law career at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati. Later he 
entered upon his studies for the priesthood and was ordained by the 
late Cardinal Gibbons. At various times he served as rector of Detroit 
University and on the faculties of Creighton and Loyola universities, 
besides the pastorates of the Gesu Church, Milwaukee, and St. Igna- 
tius Church. Burial was in All Saints cemetery. 


THe Very REVEREND HERMAN A. GREVE 

The Very Rev. Herman A. Greve, said to be the oldest priest in 
point of service in the Peoria diocese, died suddenly at St. Francis 
hospital, Peoria. Funeral services were held from St. Joseph’s 
Church, where he had served as pastor for 30 years. Father Greve 
suffered a stroke of paralysis while he was preparing to celebrate an 
early Mass. Father Greve was born in Emerich, Germany, Nov. 19, 
1849, and was ordained to the priesthood in Chicago in 1875. His 
early assignments were in Moline and Peoria. He came to Peoria in 
1898 as the permanent pastor of St. Joseph’s Church. As a tribute 
to his untiring work the title of dean was conferred upon Father 
Greve. Burial was in St. Margaret’s cemetery, Davenport, Ia. 


Tue Reverend H. H. Wyman, C.S. P. 

Widespread sorrow was caused by the death of the Rev. Henry 
Harrison Wyman, C.S.P., venerable missionary, who died March 6 
at the Alexian Brothers hospital, Chicago. 

Father Wyman had a distinguished career. He was born March 
6, 1849, in Westminster, Mass., and was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I., where his studies led him to inquire into the 
claims of the Catholic Church. A year after his reception into the 
church he entered the Paulist novitiate. In 1876 he was ordained by 
the Rt. Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D. D., then bishop of Newark, N. J. He 
had an enviable record on the mission band, giving missions in many 
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parts of the country. He was one of the founders of the Paulist 
House in San Francisco, and later served at St. Mary’s, Chicago, and 
St. Paul the Apostle, New York City. 

He was noted as a writer and much time in his later years was 
spent with his pen. 


Tue Rev. C. P. O’Nei 


The funeral of the Rev. C. P. O’Neil, rector of Sacred Heart 
Church, Rock Island, was held January 28 at the parish church. Four 
bishops were in attendance—the Rt. Rev. J. F. Noll, D. D., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a classmate of Father O’Neil; the Rt. Rev. T. W. 
Drumm, D.D., of Des Moines; the Rt. Rev. T. F. Lillis of Kansas 
City, and the Rt. Rev. Henry P. Rohlman, D. D., of Davenport. 


Sister St. BERNARD 


Sister St. Bernard (Elizabeth Woods), one of the oldest mem. 
bers of the community of the Religious Hospitalers of St. Joseph, 
in charge of St. Bernard’s hospital, died January 23. Funeral servi- 
ces were held from St. Bernard’s hospital chapel. 

Sister St. Bernard was born in Galena, IIl., in 1866. Coming to 
Chicago she engaged in teaching, and later, after the establishment of 
St. Bernard’s hospital she transferred her life’s work to the care of 
the sick. Upon the establishment of the School for Nurses by St. 
Bernard’s hospital, Sister was named superintendent. She gave 19 
years of service to the hospital, characterized by faithfulness and zeal. 


Chicago. GerTruvE A. KRay. 
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CHRONICLE 


OnE HUNDRED AND FirTretH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CAPTURE oF 
VINCENNES 


The common opinion among men is that governments are un- 
grateful. Although experience seems to be the best teacher for men 
as individuals, this same experience is unable to make a lasting im- 
pression on these same men when they are grouped together as a gov- 
ernment. The United States have proved to be no exception. One 
hundred and fifty years elapsed before our national government took 
official cognizance of the great work of George Rogers Clark, Father 
Pierre Gibault, and Francois Vigo. Theirs were deeds of Revolution- 
ary War fame. They died unrequited, unable to procure the bare 
necessities of life. 

George Rogers Clark was the military genius of the expedition for 
the reduction of the British post in the old Northwest Territory, 
Father Pierre was the most influential man in the territory and held 
complete sway over the inhabitants of the old French posts, and Fran- 
cois Vigo, the man who financed the expedition to a great extent, was 
a wealthy merchant trading between Vincennes and St. Louis and the 
other posts. To these three men is due the capture of the vast terri- 
tory which now comprises Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and that portion of Minnesota which lies east of the Mississippi 
river. With the capture of Vincennes by Clark’s troops on February 
25, 1779, the British hold on all this great region was broken and the 
land passed to the State of Virginia (from whom Clark held his com- 
mission) and through Virginia, after the close of the struggle for 
independence, to the United States. But for the efforts of the three 
men mentioned above, this wonderfully fertile inland empire might 
still be in the hands of Great Britain. And that being the case, how 
far would the western development of the United States have pro- 
gressed? As a tribute to the valor of Clark, Gibault and Vigo, and 
also to the brave little band which drove on through flooded and 
frozen lands, a memorial to the memory of these men and their deeds 
is to be erected at Vincennes by the federal government. 


The celebration of the sesquicentenary fete was usherd in at 
five o’clock in the afternoon on February 24th last at the old Cath- 
olie Cathedral. Commemorations of the event were also made in 
practically every other church. That at the Cathedral, however, is 
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worthy of special mention because of its historical connection. The 
present Cathedral is the third church erected by the St. Francis 
Xavier congregation. When the parish was founded by the Jesuits at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, a log church was erected. 
It was in this little log church that Colonel Clark and Lieutenant- 
Governor Hamilton met in conference at about five o’clock in the eve- 
ning of February 24, 1779. As a result of the parley, Hamilton 
signed the articles of capitulation whereby he agreed to surrender the 
fort at ten o’clock on the following morning. It was in commemora- 
tion of the outcome of this meeting that the special service of thanks- 
giving was held. At eighty thirty o’clock on the following morning 
the Cathedral was the scene of a Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving. 
Throughout Sunday the advance rush of visitors was shown through 
the historic Cathedral and the old library of the former bishops of 
Vincennes. 


The official work of erecting this memorial had its beginning in 
Vincennes on February 25, 1929, the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the capture of Fort Sackville (at Vincennes) from the 
British by Clark. The various events of the day were all calculated 
to honor the heros of the old Northwest. At seven o’clock on the 
morning of February 25th, the George Rogers Clark commemorative 
stamps were placed on sale at the post office in Vincennes. On this 
day they were sold only in Vincennes, being released for sale in other 
cities on the following day. The picture which the stamp bears is a 
reproduction of Frederick Yohn’s painting of the Capture of Ft. 
Sackville, depicting the surrender of Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton 
to Colonel Clark. The original by Yohn was on display in the win- 
dows of the Chamber of Commerce during the days of the celebration. 

The dedication of the site of the future memorial was preceded 
by the reception of the Governor of Indiana, His Excellency, Harry 
G. Leslie, and his party, and the members of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture, at the Union Depot. They were escorted to the grounds on 
which the future memorial will be built. The dedicatory services at 
the site of the memorial were very brief. They began with an invoca- 
tion by the Very Reverend James M. Gregoire, pastor of the old Cath- 
olie Cathedral and the thirty-fourth successor of the Reverend Pierre 
Gibault. Governor Leslie followed with a short but appropriate dedi- 
ecatory speech. The Very Reverend James Gregoire then blessed the 
ground. It had been planned to wreck a large elevator which encum- 
bred the site. President Coolidge set off the discharge over a special 
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leased wire from Washington, D. C., at 12:30 p.m. Failing to wreck 
the giant tower, the building was set aflame and soon reduced to a 
heap af ashes and twisted metal. 


The official service of thanksgiving was held immediately after 
this in the Old Cathedral. The Cathedral itself is one hundred and 
three years old. The parish, however, goes back to the time of the 
foundation of Vincennes in 1702. It is the oldest institution within 
the present boundaries of Indiana. Since this congregation is the 
only existing institution which acts as a connecting link between the 
events of one hundred and fifty years ago and those of the present 
day, no more fitting place could have been chosen wherein to render 
to God the thanks which are due Him for the acquisition of the great 
states which passed into the possession of the United States with the 
capture of Vincennes. The ceremony itself was of short duration. It 
consisted of a short oration by Monsignor Francis H. Gavisk, Vicar 
General of the Diocese of Indianapolis and a member of the Indiana 
Clark Memorial Commission, the singing of a solemn Te Deum by the 
assemblage and the reading of Archbishop Carroll’s prayer for the 
Church and civil authorities by Msgr. Gavisk. Seated in the sanc- 
tuary were some fifty priests with Msgr. Gavisk. On a dais to the 
right of the altar were seated Governor Leslie, Lieutenant-Governor 
bush, Speaker Knapp of the Indiana House of Representatives, Clem- 
ent Richards, president of the Indiana Clark Memorial Commission, 
Senator William H. Hill of Vincennes, Chief Justice Martin of the 
Indiana Supreme Court, and Mayor Claude Gregg of Vincennes. 


Following the service, a luncheon was given at the Gibault Audi- 
torium in honor of Governor Leslie. Msgr. Gavisk presided. Imme- 
diately following the luncheon, despite the steady drizzle, hundreds 
of guests visited the Old Cathedral, the Old Cathedral library, the 
William Henry Harrison Home, and Indiana’s first legislative hall. 


At the commemorative service at the Coliseum in the afternoon, 
the principal speakers were Governor Leslie and Dr. James Alton 
James, professor of American History and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Northwestern University. Governor Leslie stressed the pro- 
priety of such a celebration in honor of Clark and his associates and 
the fittingness of erecting a memorial to show the nation’s appre- 
cation of their valorous deeds. Dr. James chose as his subject, ‘‘The 
Influence of George Gogers Clark in the Making of the Nation.’’ In 
a speech which was thorough and detailed, the great effects which fol- 
lowed Clark’s efforts was clearly brought out and their influence on 


national development was plainly set forth. 
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After the Commemoration meeting the Coliseum was the scene of 
a concert given by the Purdue University Military Band. 


The state dinner given by the Indiana Clark Memorial Commis- 
sion at the Gibault Auditorium was attended by Governor Leslie and 
his party, as well as all official visitors at the celebration. 


The program for the day was brought to a fitting close by a 
pageant staged at the Coliseum at eight o’clock in the evening. The 
east of about three hundred and fifty persons, all residents of Vin- 
eennes, was directed by Thomas Woods Stevens, the author of the 
pageant. Three great epochs in Clark’s conquest of the Northwest 
were represented: Clark before Governor Patrick Henry and his Vir- 
ginia Council pleading for munitions and men to reduce the western 
British posts; his surprise and seizure of Kaskaskia, Illinois, on the 
night of July 4, 1778; and the attack on Vincennes on February 24, 
1779, and the surrender of the fort by the British governor on the 
day following. 


St. Meinrad Seminary, Indiana. Victor L. GoosEns. 


NOTES 
Mr. and Mrs. William Harold Lewis of Chicago have made a 
notable gift to the cause of Catholic education in Chicago by their gift 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars with which to begin the 
erection of the Liberal Arts hall of Rosary College, River Forest. The 
gift is made in memory of their mothers, Mrs. Ellen Theresa Lewis 
and Mrs. Ella Green. 


His Eminence Cardinal Mundelein conferred Orders on a large 
number of seminarians in St. Mary of the Lake chapel March 10. 
The seminarians who received Orders constituted the largest group in 
the history of the archdiocese who have received Orders at one ordina- 


tion. 


Bishop James A. Griffin, D. D., bishop of Springfield, in Illinois, 
has announced a Junior College to be established in Springfield under 
the fostering care of the Ursuline Sisters. The Ursuline Sisterhood 
has purchased property on North Fifth street adjoining the Domin- 
ican convent and there in September will open a junior college which 
will provide instruction equivalent to that given during the freshman 
and sophomore years in standard colleges of four-year courses. 
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Lewis Memorial Maternity Hospital, formerly the Lakota hotel at 
30th and Michigan, Chicago, is the gift of Francis J. Lewis, K.S8.G., ° 
to his Eminence Cardinal Mundelein to be used as a Maternity Hos- 
pital where hospital service will be given to Catholic mothers at a 
nominal charge. Announcement of the gift was made by Cardinal 
Mundelein at the quarterly conference of the clergy of the archdiocese 
of Chicago, March 14. 


A CorREcTION 


In the January issue the name of Sister Reginald was referred to 
as a member of the Mercy Order. This was incorrect. Sister Regi- 
nald is a member of the Dominican community. 


In the same issue, through oversight, the erection of the new St. 
Patrick’s Academy at Desplaines was omitted from the article ‘‘A 
Retrospect of events in Illinois for 1928.’’ This institution is in 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy of St. Patrick’s Academy, Washington 
and Oakley boulevards, Chicago. The building cost approximately 
$600,000 and its doors were opened in September as a boarding and 
day school for little girls and young ladies. 


Another event of which the Mercy community can feel proud was 
the celebration of the golden jubilee March 19, 1928, of Sister Mary 
Xavier McKee, who for more than 50 years has given unstintedly her 
best service in the parochial schools of Chicago. 

Chicago. GerTruve A. Kray. 
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Limited Only by the Vast Resources of 
the Forest Wilderness 


The Edward Hines Lumber Company can supply Lumber, in an 
assortment of sizes and qualities, for every conceivable public 
need. 
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In every great emergency HINES SERVICE has 
been equal to the demand. We manufacture our 
own Lumber in our own mills from our own timber 
—the largest lumber yard in the world. Our facil- 
ities enable us to make shipment the same day or 
not later than the day following receipt of order. 


Your requirements are not too large nor unusual 
for us to serve you promptly. Your order can not 
be too small to secure our most careful service. For 
any lumber need get in touch with us. 





EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 
CHICAGO — ILLINOIS 


Main Office, Yards and Planing Mills 
2431 South Lincoln Street 
Telephone Canal 0349 





Branch Yards in all parts of Chicago for greater convenience and 
quicker service than could be had from any one point. 
ono so 230———=702 oo a6 SO E101" 
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DO YOU KNOW 


A Savings Account does this 
for you? 














1. Adds to your income 





2. Adds to your standing 





3. Adds to your self-respect 





4. Makes you Independent - 
). Makes you thrifty 


6. Makes you a better citizen 











7. Opens the way to opportunity 





8. Puts your money to work 





9. Gives you Protection 


10. Gives you the bigger and better things of life 








11. Heads you into success 

















Your own initative One Dollar and One 
Minute will open an account here. 
Can you afford not to have one? 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Convenient Location 


Exchange State Bank of Chicago 


Ogden Ave. Wood and Van Buren Sts. 





BANKING HOURS 
Daily 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. Saturdays 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
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W. L. ROBINSON COAL CO. 


HUGH REID, MGR. 





COAL & WOOD 


5229 LAKE PARE AVE. 


PHONE: HYDE PARK 0242-0243 





LOUIS C. HORNER 


Attorney at Law 
Suite 1471: 111 W. Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
Franklin 4151 


TRACTORS 
W. B. LOUER COMPANY 


Construction Equipment 
431-435 S. Jefferson St. 
Telephone Randolph 6204-5-6-7 
CHICAGO 











TERRAZZO 


Hospitals, Churches, Schools 
C. A. BURKE, Managing Partner 


160 N. La Salle Street 


| 
Roman & Company 
| 
Franklin 3578 Chicago, Illinois 
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Correct Posture History 


Dates back several thousand years to the time of the Romans and 
Greeks. Athletics, games, dancing were encouraged, promoting 
good standing posture and health. 


The Ancient Chair 


Taken from tombs in recent years gave no 
thought to sitting posture. There is lit- 
tle difference between those chairs and 
the usual work-a-day chair of today. Pro- 
vision was not made for the actual phys- 
ical requirements of the sitting individual. 





The ordinary chair al- 
lows the spine to 
“slump”—inviting fa- 
tigue and ill health. 


The Modern Chair 
Introduced six years ago, is the Do/More 
Health Chair, with a seat of proper dimen- 
sions to permit using the adjustable back, 
inducing correct posture. Correct 
eliminates fatigue, through proper breath- 
ing, re-oxidation of blood, unstrained ner- 
vous system and reduction of muscular ef- 


The adjustable back fort. 
rest of s DoMore 
Chair supports the 


spine where support Office—Study —School 


ie needed. 





“Chairs Should Be Made to Fit People—Not 
People to Fit Chairs” 


coeoseeegCoeveseSbsSoeseoeseseCEeveqwvevsesvevowsweoeceegys ase 6 


Do/More Chair Co., 1440 Pure Oil Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
[] Send information on DO/MORE POSTURE SEATING, and Free Trial. 
() Have DO/MORE represertative call. 





























A 
NEW AND 
PERFECT 
CASEMENT 
WINDOW 


That’s what the remarkable American Casement Window Hardware en- 
ables you to offer. STOP—JUST THINK IT MAKES a rain-proof, wind 
and dust-proof window. You have only to glance at a window equipped 
with American Casement Window Hardware to see how snug the 
windows fit. 

When closed the window is absolutely weather resisting. When opened 
an abundance of healthful air is let in, and is diverted to an indirect flow 
of air which ventilates the room quickly—yet avoids draughts. 


The installation of our casement hardware assures a brighter home. You 
ean safely place a flower pot on the sill by the semi-opened casement 
window. The youngsters can play by the open window with full safety— 
for the transom is the fence of protection. You can clean both sides of 
your windows, both top and bottom—by standing within the room— and 
in very short time. 





The Home will be cooler too, in summer—upstairs rooms will never be hot 
and stuffy—installation of our casement hardware insures perfect ven- 
tilation. 

And in winter the home is snug and warm, and will save dollars on your 
fuel bills. Home owners and builders by the thousands are asking about 
this new product. You too should be posted. We will be glad to furnish 
additional information and blueprints upon request. 


—To install the American Casement Window Hardware requires No 
Special Frames and No Special Sash. Make the frame in the same way in 
every detail that the frame for an ordinary slide window is made. This 
hardware may be installed on any old frame in your home, just simply by 
making two casement sash for the lower three.fourths or two-thirds of 
the opening as you may elect to make the division. The top sash is the 
same ordinary stock window sash. If it is allowed to take up only one. 
fourth of the whole opening it gives you a longer casement sash and adds 
to the appearance of the window. , 


AMERICAN CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE CoO., Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle Street at Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
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PEERLESS RADIATOR CABINET CO. 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago Phone: 
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The popularity of 
PEERLESS RA- 
DIATOR COVERS 
has been estab- 
lished by their 
efficiency quality 
and price. 


Franklin 5320 








AIR-CONDITIONING 


HODGSON -NETTLETON CO., INC. 
VENTILATING CONTRACTORS 


BOILER BREECHINGS AND STACKS 
GENERAL SHEET METAL WORK 





—10rm 


Visit TILE eee 


Our Mantels, Fireplaces, Andirons 


4 
- 


c . | y 
Display Updike & Company 
| 612 North Michigan Ave. 
Rooms SUPerior 8355 
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a 1310-12 North Cicero Avenue 
° Phone: Mansfield 0202-0203 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
QUALITY 


ormor io0mMorm =90210——S—o 20030600 


Installed by 
Skilled Workmen 
Under Our Direct 

Supervision in 
Accordance with 
Tile Manufac- 
turers’ Basic 

Specification 


SERVICE 
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THE <SLYKER> LINE 





for 
Beauty, Permanency, Value 


Slyker products reflect the 


artistry developed through 11 
years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of metal radiator furniture. 
Slyker all-steel construction guar- 
antees life-time service. Slyker 
products are scientifically correct, 
incorporating principles designed 
to promote comfort and health. 


In Slyker’s ‘‘A’’ Model Metal 
Radiator Furniture the art of 
metal craftsmanship approaches 
perfection. Beauty of line, 


Radiator Enclosures are in the 
new vogue. Simplicity of line 
is relieved by tasteful decorative 
touches. ‘‘B’’ models have the 
Slyker features of humidiication 
and all-steel construction, and 
are surprisingly low priced. 

In the Slyker Konvektair, Slyker 
has developed a safe, efficient 
electric heater particularly adapt- 
ed for use in hospitals, schools 
and churches. Where auxiliary 
heat is needed, a Slyker Konvek- 
tair can be depended upon to fill 


coupled with the concealed hy- the need—at small initial cost and 
rienie humidifying slight operating ex- 
~ : ‘A’? Model Pp = 


arrangement and pense. 
Slyker all-steel con 








: These Slyker fix- 
struction, make 
these pieces parti- tures are offered to 


cularly desirable. 






Slyker ‘‘B’’ Model 






Konvektair 





hospitals at special 
prices. The opportunity 
of furnishing bids on 
your requirements will 
be appreciated. 





‘*B’’ Model 
SLYKER Show Rooms in all principal cities 
SCHLEICHER, Inc. GARY, IND. 
Chicago Show Rooms, Straus Bldg.— Phone: Harrison 1642 
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BEAUTY and DIGNITY are personified in this imposing struc- 
ture, the Church of Our Lady Help of Christians, Chicago, Illi- 


nois; Barry and Gliatto, Architects. 


ZENITHERM WALLS give this desired atmosphere. so neces- 
sary in an ecclesiastical interior, yet impart the spirit of warmth 


and friendliness not to be had with natural stone. 


Likewise, ZENITHERM FLOORS in churches give a stone-like 
effect, coupled with resiliency and quietness. 


Zenitherm Company, Inc. Zenitherm Company of Illinois 
110 E. 42d St., New York 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Johnson Chairs 





able service to fill the requirements of local in- 
stitutions with chairs made by the Johnson 
Chair Co. Johnson chairs have gone from coast 
to coast and into foreign countries—into nearly 
every department of the U. S. government, into 
public buildings, schools banks, hotels and every- 
where chairs are used. Full cooperation extend- 
ed to architects. 





JOHNSON CHAIR CO. 


| 4401 W. North Ave. 


MM a mm , 
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Furniture dealers everywhere deem it a profit- 
= 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PAGE WATER TUBE BOILER CO. | 


POWER & HEATING BOILERS 
for Schools and Hotels 


Yes we do Boiler Repairing 
815 Larrabee St. CHICAGO 





Workshops 
INTERIORS 


117 East Delaware Place CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 0090 
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: “RIVIERA PARMESAN CHEESE” 
| “RIVIERA AMERICAN CHEESE” 
° 
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Do you like to have the best Quality of Grated Cheese? 
American Cheese. 


Sold everywhere through the best Delicatessen Stores. 


EHRAT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WILLIAM J. QUIGLEY & COMPANY | 
| 
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THE <SLYKER> LINE 
for 
Beauty, Permanency, Value 


Slyker products reflect the 
artistry developed through 11 


years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of metal radiator furniture. 
Slyker all-steel construction guar- 
antees life-time service. Slyker 
products are scientifically correct, 








Radiator Enclosures are in the 
new vogue. Simplicity of line 
is relieved by tasteful decorative 
touches. ‘‘B’’ models have the 
Slyker features of humidiication 
and all-steel construction, and 
are surprisingly low priced. 





In the Slyker Konvektair, Slyker 
has developed a safe, efficient 
electric heater particularly adapt- 


incorporating principles designed 
to promote comfort and health. 


In Slyker’s ‘‘A’’ Model Metal ed for use in hospitals, schools 
Radiator Furniture the art of and churches. Where auxiliary 
metal craftsmanship approaches heat is needed, a Slyker Konvek- 
perfection. Beauty of line, tair can be depended upon to fill 


the need—at small initial cost and 


coupled with the concealed hy- 
slight operating ex- 


gienie humidifying 








‘‘A’’ Model 
arrangement and pense. 
Slyker all-steel con Tt Slvk , 
, ese yker fix- 
struction, make - ™¥ 


these pieces parti- tures are offered to 


eularly desirable. 





Slyker ‘‘B’’ Model 


Konvektair 







hospitals at special 
prices. The opportunity 
of furnishing bids on 
your requirements will 
be appreciated. 





‘*B’’ Model 
SLYKER Show Rooms in all principal cities 
SCHLEICHER, Inc. GARY, IND. 
Chicago Show Rooms, Straus Bidg.— Phone: Harrison 1642 
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BEAUTY and DIGNITY are personified in this imposing struc- 
ture, the Church of Our Lady Help of Christians, Chicago, Illi- 


nois; Barry and Gliatto, Architects. 


ZENITHERM WALLS give this desired atmosphere, so neces- 
sary in an ecclesiastical interior, yet impart the spirit of warmth 


and friendliness not to be had with natural stone. 


Likewise, ZENITHERM FLOORS in churches give a stone-like 


effect, coupled with resiliency and quietness. 


Zenitherm Company, Inc. Zenitherm Company of Illinois 
110 E. 42d St., New York 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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VITROLITE 











ww State Bank Building, Chicago 


| Ivory and Black Vitrolite wainscoting installed in 

| corridors of this magnificent new 23-story building. The 
| mirror frames and walls in the barber shop are done 
in Vitrolite of various colors and attractively ornamented. 
All toilet room wainscots and stalls are also of White 


| Vitreolite. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Architects, Chicago 





Pacific Coast Syrup Company, Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


This new building has toilet room wainscots and stalls 
of Vitrolite throughout. Note the absence of headrail 
over doors and the extreme simplicity of this new type | 
of construction. Vitrolite is that everlasting vitreous 
slab material which is absolutely non-absorbent, acid 
proof and easy to keep clean. \ 


Dodge A. Riedy, Architect =o 


_. Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


All 400 bathrooms in this new hotel have Ivory Vitro- 
lite wainscoting with a neat black etched Vitrolite stri 
ing beautifully colored. Al! toilet room walls and sta 
are of White Vitrolite The barber shop wainscoting 
and mirror frames are of Jade Vitrolite trimmed with 
Black and also exquisitely ornamented in color. 


| Albert Kahn, Inc., Architect Detroit, Mich. 









Barber Shop, Chicago 

This attractive barber shop just installed in the new 
Adams-Franklin Building has wainscoting and mirror | 
frames of Jade Vitrolite trimmed in Black. Unique 
etched designs colored in red, silver and black com- 
plete this color scheme. 


Salvator De Caprio, Proprietor 








THE VITROLITE PRODUCTS CO. 
120 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vitrolite Distributors for Northern Illinois 
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The Columbus Laboratories 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Covering the Branches of 
CHEMISTRY — BACTERIOLOGY — MEDICINE 
FOODS — DRUGS and SANITATION 


X-Ray In All Its Branches 


SUITE 1406 and 1500 31 NORTH STATE ST. 
Phones: Central 2740 — 2741 CHICAGO 


AUSTIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


“The West Town School of Music” 
BESSIE RYAN, Director 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 





Weekly Lectures — Monthly Musicales 


5958 Lake Street Austin 6160 





Telephone Randolph 6920 


Plamondon - Gabriel Company 
PAINTING — DECORATING 


Special Hangings — Furniture 


=ao20———=or1c 2000 00 F060 IO 


307 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





American Hospital Supply Corporation 


Dependability in Surgical 
Hospital Supplies 
CHICAGO 








a 
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| 15 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET Telephone Main 1140 
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Johnson Chairs 











able service to fill the requirements of local in- 
stitutions with chairs made by the Johnson 
Chair Co. Johnson chairs have gone from coast 
to coast and into foreign countries—into nearly 
every department of the U. S. government, into 
public buildings, schools banks, hotels and every- 
where chairs are used. Full cooperation extend- 
ed to architects. 
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JOHNSON CHAIR CO. 


4401 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WILLIAM J. QUIGLEY & COMPANY 
Workshops 


INTERIORS 


117 East Delaware Place CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 0090 
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Do you like to have the best Quality of Grated Cheese? 
American Cheese. 


Sold everywhere through the best Delicatessen Stores. 


EHRAT CHEESE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Member Chicago Real Estate Board Phones State 2793.2794-2795 


EDW ARD H. MARHOEFER 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


Suite 1006, 5 N. LaSalle Street 
TAX MATTERS CHICAGO 





American Heating & Plumbing 
Corporation 


189 N. Clark St. Tel. Central 5927.28 Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Office: 3550 N. Clark St. Evanston Branch: 1622 Darrow Ave. 
Tel. Lake View 0459 Tel. University 978 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
For Power Installation For Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Sanitary Plumbing Ventilation 


Partial list of recent installations 


Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart Hospital...Heating and Plumbing 
2548 Lakeview Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Columbus Memorial Hospital................4-++. Heating and Plumbing 
Racine Ave. & Gilpin Place, Chicago, Il. 
St. Anthony DePadua Hospital.................... Heating and Plumbing 
19st St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Holy Family Aendeany « oo o000 104 40 poss cowcccocecccccccccccccecs Plumbing 
1446 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
PROT Dare CORR oo bois cbc bbe ckcdeccvccccccdebbotocevisccsoccs Heating 
Kedzie & Foster Aves Chicago, Il. 
Orphans & Old Peoples Home................0.00-: Heating and Plumbing 


Bensenville, Llinois. 








Compliments of the 


COLUMBIAN COUNTRY CLUB 


Milwaukee Ave., Six Miles West of Glencoe, Ill 


The First Catholic Country Club in the Chicago Metropolitan District. 
Setting a Precedent in Country Club financing and Building Preformance. 


Beautiful Club House Formally Opened July 3, 1928 


Finest Creeping Bent Greens, Complete Sprinkler System over 30,000 ft. Glazed Drain 
tile. Winding Creek Traverses 10 fairways. 2 Acre Artificial Lake. Outdoor Concrete 
Swimming Pool, Clay Tennis Courts, Bridle Paths RRolling 18 hole Putting Green. 


Club—Columbian Gardens, Il. Executive Offices 28 EB. Jackson Blvd 
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DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ww. 





Lupton Windows 


have been installed throughout the beautiful new Provi- 
dence High School, Chicago. These finest of windows ensure 
good light, ventilation and long-delivery efficiency. 






MILLER AND WALLACE, Architects 
E. O’Nett Construction Co., Contractor 











MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 
Fowlkes and Goff 


These and other features of excellence are being highly commended: 
I. The completeness with which the number combinations are given 
and drill provided. 


II. The introduction of arithmetical principles through means of natural 
social situations. 


III. The simplicity of language which the child easily understands. 
IV. The development of arithmetic in order of learning difficulty. 
V. The provisions for pupil differences. 


VI. The correlation of arithmetic with other subjects and with life in 
general. 


Published in both six-book and three-book series. If you want the 
latest and the best, see these books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Rock of Ages’ and ‘Guardian’ Memorials 











? 


Monument erected to H. E. Rice, All Saints Cemetery, 
Desplaines, [llinois 


OTTO REICH MONUMENT CO. 


Cor. Desplaines Ave. & Harrison St. 





Forest Park, Illinois 
Chicago: Phone Palisade 10019 Works: Phone Forest 165 





Monuments -— Mausoleums - Markers 
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McDONALD 
Rest Cure 


2720 Prairie Ave. 
Phone VICtory 7837 


Laboratory Furniture 





A Private Home for con-] w, a oe rock ayy 5 fol- 


lowing from the Sisters of Notre D , of 
valescents and for the care Our Eady of Lourdes High School, Mari- 


of hose : nette, Wis.: 
t needing rest and “The Science Desks were installed in 


quiet, or suffering from ner- our laboratory within the past week 
. . and we are pleased to inform you that 
vous diseases, anemia, dia- the completed work gives evidence of 


skilled and efficient workmanship.” 


betes, etc. Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough 
sketches. Address the factory at Kewaunee. 


Physicians Have En- flewnuice ify. Ce 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


tire Charge Of Their 235 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago office : ee ; 
; 14 E. Jackson Bilva. “ew York office: 
Patients Room 1511 70 Fifth Ave. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


























N. J. Nelson, President Established 1856 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY 


INTERIOR DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS 


invite you to visit their showroom at The Drake, Walton 
Place and Michigan Avenue 


A staff of skilled artists are in attendance to advise and esti- 
mate on all branches of decoration and furnishing. You are 


invited to avail yourself of this service without obligation. 
Glassware Lamps Art objects Furniture 
New Offices—153-159 West Ohio Street 


Telephones: Whitehall 5073-4-5-6-7-8 


NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — PHILADELPHIA 
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Use This Useful Workshop in 
Your Home for TEN DAYS FREE 


—No Deposit! 





Quick and Easy to Make Furniture, Cabinets, Patterns—Do Repair Work, Etc. 


You can do the job easier, better and quicker, for “Mac” is an accurate, substantial outfit. 
Will do the work in one-tenth the time required by hand labor. It is used and recommended by 
carpenters, pattern makers and home owners everywhere. 


Turns Spindles, Rips, Crosscuts, Surfaces, Drills, Grinds, Polishes, Cuts 
Scrolls—A Mechanically Perfect Workshop 


Mac, THE POPULAR MECHANIC, contains everything necessary to convert raw lumber 
into graceful, artistic chairs, tables, benches, cabinets, or to do work about the home. Wagner \ 
H.P. motor; 8” Sander Disc; Circular Saw; Jig Saw; 30” Lathe with 9” swing;Black & Decker 
%” Drill; Electric Glue Pot. Accessories include 5” Dia. Face Plate; Spur and Cup Type Wood 
turning Centers; Arbor and Flange; 6” Cotton Buffs; 6” Wire Brushes; 5” Emery Wheel; Ad- 
justable Tool Rest and Tool Supports with Bed Clamp; Two Turning Tools and Socket Wrenches. 
Ready to use by plugging into light circuit. 


Priced From $75 to $135—NO MONEY DOWN 


You will be amazed at the wonderful equipment we furnish at the price. 
It is substantially built and mechanically accurate. Just try it for ten days in 
Terms as Low as 


your shop and if you decide to keep “Mac’’ you merely send a small deposit $5.40 a Month 
and pay the balance in twelve small monthly installments. nt 


12 Months 
to Pay 





GET IT NOW—SEND COUPON | ae i: 1 i. —— ae 
Enables You to Do More and Earn More MIDLAND APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
[ Department P-50, 219 N. Michigan Ave. 


a " owners are earning big money makin my “o 
wands 7 i d S Chicago, Illinois | 


furniture novelties, etc. for “Mac” is a com- 
plete motorized workshop. You will enjoy using [_} Kindly send literature and details of low 
“Mac.” Just send your name and address for monthly payments. 

literature and terms or order a machine on ap | [Send machine. I will try it ten days 


proval right now. Send coupon. and remit according to your terms if I 


decide to keep it. | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed SE crete es te |) ER ee 


MIDLAND APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. P-50, 219 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago Illinois | © al sderpncrceese: .STATE....... l 
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WE ARE PROUD OF OUR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


They Satisfy Our Many Users 


WE BELIEVE THEY WILL PLEASE YOU ~ 


Write to our Chicago office if you want to examine samples of our high 
school Mathematics, Science, Modern Language, English, Social Science or 
Health and Hygiene Series. 


Elementary Texts for the Grades and Junior High School 
Riddlesbarger-Cotner: EASY ENGLISH EXERCISES 
Haggerty: READING AND LITERATURE 
Schorling-Clark: MODERN MATHEMATICS SERIES 
Wohlfarth-Mahoney: SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS 
Robbins: SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


WORKBOOKS 


The latest and best for History, Arithmetic and Civics, 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Thorndike-Wohlfarth: GROWTH IN SPELLING 
Clark-Otis-Hatton: FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING NUMBER 
Rugg-Shumaker: THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL 


We are always glad to send our General Catalog or our, Catalog of 


Standard Tests on request. 


The’ New Stanford Achievement Test for grades 2-9 is just coming 


from the press. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


E. M. BRIGGS H. O. FIELD 
Chicago Representative Illinois Representative 
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NORTH SHORE STONE COMPANY | 
CUT STONE CONTRACTORS 


Natural Stone 


Telephone: BRIARGATE 5649-50 
Albert Wernle President 


0 
| 
° 
q 6645-57 Ridge Avenue 





Blocks — Sawed — Cut 


MONON STONE COMPANY | 
i 


° 

0 

° 

| Producers of 

4 INDIANA OOLITIC LIMESTONE 

: 

i Phone: Superior 6527-28 Tribune Tower 





FRANKLIN T. BRODIX, Inc. 


Natural Stone for All Architectural Uses 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


0 
je] 
—F 
° 

0 
° 
LIMESTONE—BLUESTONE—SANDSTONE—GRANITE ; 
} Superior. 6527-28 0 

Bates Bros. Seam Genessee Valley Mt. Pisbia Sand- | 
° 

0 

| 

i 


—oero 


Seam Granite Bluestone stone 


Colfax Sandstone Indiana Limestone N. Y. & Pa. 
Connecticut Kentucky Blue- Bluestone 
Brownstone stone Onondaga Lime- 
Crab Orchard Long Meadow stone 
Sandstone Sandstone Wisconsin Lime 
Doria Limestone Mankato Lime- stone 


stone 
ALSO DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED MARBLES 


Western Representatives for F. De Bellegarde Inc. 
Information, Samples, and Estimates furnished upon request 


_————— 
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DIENER 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
A Type for Every Use 
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Atl. APPROVED AND 
LABELED BY UNDER- 
WRITERS LABORATORY 


Will! 





r Foam 


linguisher 





Aulomatic 
Soda and Acid 
E xtinguishe ’ 





Diener 2% Gal. 
Non - Freezing 
Extinguisher 





Diener 1-Quart 
Extinguisher 


In the fire prevention world the name 
**‘DIENER’’ is synonymous with pro- 
tection. 

Diener Fire Extinguishers are found on 
the walls and in the corridors of buildings 





Diener 5-Gallon 
Hand Pump 
Extinguisher 


everywhere—because for twenty-five years 
they have borne the Underwriters’ label 
that means reliability to building owners. 








The complete line, including Safety Non-Explosive Gasoline Cans, Oily 
Waste Cans and Excelsior Cans, is shown in Catalogue No. 25. Send for 


a copy. 


GEORGE W. DIENER MFG. CO. 


400-420 Monticello Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ACME 
MOTION PICTURE 


Projectors 











AMERICA’S 
finest Portable and Semi Portable Projectors 


FOR 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL USE 








Projectors, Films, Lamps, 
Lenses 
Repairs and Supplies 


Send For Big Film Catalogue 


ACME EDUCATIONAL FILM 
SERVICE 





728-736 So. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


Phones: Harrison—8441-8444 
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JOHN A. MALLIN CO. 


FRESCO ARTISTS 
Church Decorations and Ecclesiastical Paintings 


412 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Harrison 1853 Sheldrake 1687: 
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FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


for 
Libraries Dormitories Mechanical Drawing 
Laboratories Auditoriums Class Rooms 
= Offices Domestic Science Dining Rooms 
Pastors’ Studies Sewing Rooms Kindergartens 
Reception Rooms Art Rooms 


Chairs of all kinds, Program Clocks and Duck Window Shades 


HART-SPENCER COMPANY 


3956 Avondale Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
i PTR 
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WINDOW 


Ideal for 
homes, schools, 
hospitals, etc. i 


|NU-CENTURY | 











onlin P 
A perfect window, oiler- | Let us demonstrate this 
ing every element of | | modern window without 
safety and completely | ™— cost or obligation on your 
controlled ventilation. It " part. If you prefer to 
has sliding sash and tilt- » have us mail you illus 
ing feature. It is water- » trated literature, just 
proof and the outside is _ send your name and 
as easy to clean as the | t » | address. 


inside. t 
2150-52 Belmont Ave. 


NU-CENTURY WINDOW MFG. CO. cutcaco, rm. 





Phone Canal 1463 - 1480 PLAIN PLASTERING 


Architectural Decorating Co. 


CoNTRACTORS 


Manufacturers of Ornaments in Plaster 
Cement and Composition 


1600-10 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO 
ccc cc AA ccc 


VARIETY FIRE DOOR COMPANY 


Steel Fire Doors, Hollow Metal Doors 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Tin Clad Fire Doors 
CROSS HORIZONTAL FOLDING DOORS 
Freight Elevator Doors, Saino Doors 
Underwriters Labelled Doors 
CARROLL and SACRAMENTO AVES. Ph. Kedzie 3434 CHICAGO 
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DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Member North Central Assooiation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Main Buildings and Campus, 
1010 Webster Ave., Chicago III. 


Telephone, Lincoln 7410 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(Co-educational) 
2322 Osgood Street 


DE PAUL ACADEMY FOR BOYS, 
1010 Webster Avenue 


Downtown Building, 64 E. Lake St.—Telephone Central 8194 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


(Member Association of American Law Schools) 


Coliege of Commerce School of Shorthand 


LOOP HIGH SCHOOL (fully accredited) 


Extension Courses conducted practically throughout the year 
Write for Bulletins 








ee ee 


—_ 








Saint Xavier College for Women 


4928 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


PRE-MEDICAL — CERTIFICATE — MUSIC — ART 
Autuma, Winter, Spring Quarters. Summer Term 


Teacher’s (Chicago) Promotional Credit Classes 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 








Ephpheta School for the Blind 
3150 North Crawford Ave. 


A Catholic boarding and day school for normal deaf child- 
ren, under approbation of His Eminence Cardinal Mundelein. 


For particulars communicate with Superintendent. 
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| Academy of Our Lady 


oT ML A 
95th AND THROOP STS., LONGWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Boarding and Day School 
For Girls 


Accredited to the University of Illinois 
Recognized by State Board of Education 
Holds Membership in North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


- oO 


0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
ACADEMIC COURSE ° 
Prepares for College or Normal entrance. Grammar and 0 
Primary Department for little girls. 
MUSIC 
Conservatory methods in piano, violin and vocal. 
ART q 
Special advantages. Three studios open to visitors ° 
at all times. 
GRADED COURSES 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 


In both Musie and Art Departments lead to Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE and ATHLETICS 
Under competent teachers. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE and HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


— 





oro omo ono nHno 020200 


CAMPUS—15 ACRES 


_—— 


or 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 
Telephone Beverly 0315 
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Mount Carmel 


Largest Catholic High School 
for Boys in Chicago 








Conducted By 
Chicago Carmelite Fathers 
Rev. Matthew T. O’Neill, O. Carm, Principal 








Mt. Carmel was the first Catholic High School in Chicago to 
be accredited to the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Membership in this association means that its graduates are 
recognized and admitted without examination to all the leading 
Universities and Colleges of the United States. 


A high standard of Academic attainments is maintained. 
Some of the extra Curricular activities fostered are the Literary 
Debating and Dramatic Clubs, Mission Societies, Student Gov- 
ernment Clubs, Rooters Club, and Athletic Associations. The 
Oriflamme Magazine and Year Book are published by the stu- 
dents. 


Mt. Carmel Is the School for Your Boy 


Mt. Carmel High School, 6410-20 Dante Ave., Chicago 








Mount Carmel Catholic and City Football Champions 
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St. Catherine 
High School 


(For Girls and Young Ladies) 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
At Central Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Under the Direction of 
The 


Accredited by the University of 
Illinois and Chicago Teachers’ 


Sisters of Mercy 


College 


Tel. Ex. Austin 0581 
Columbus 7576 








COURSES 


College Preparatory, including 
all work done in the best High 
Schools. Training for secretar- 
ial and Library Work. Music 


Voice, Art, and Expression. 


Home Economics, Commercial 
Courses. Modern Equipment. 
Gymnasium. Physical Training. 
Large Campus. Terms mod- 
erate. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








———— 
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HERMAN L. MATZ JOHN B. O'CONNOR ROY B. HOWARD 
President Vice-President Sec’y-Treas. 


Howard - Matz Brick Co. 


Facing Brick 
Mortar Colors 


LLL) 


——— 


VHA 


MAIN OFFICE AND DISPLAY ROOM 
ROOM 2120 BUILDERS BUILDING 


228 NO. LA SALLE STREET 
Phone Franklin 5660 


CHICAGO 





National Diffused Light Corp. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Artistic—E fiicient—Economical 


Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Dentists, Universities, Lecture 
Halls, Offices, Stores, Hotels, Residences, Factories, Banks 


DAY-LIKE 
Offices: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Engineering Bldg. Franklin 3730, Chicago, Il. 
Factory: Sheldon, Illinois 





LL 





McParland-Scanlon Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HHA KT 


Phone: Canal 0921 2204 Laflin Street ; 


uiiiniiniiiniiii iia NMMMNNMNNKIR IMI 
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Reduce Your Fuel Consumption 


by using BOILER-KOTE—guaranteed to remove 
and prevent scale. B-K BOILER WALL COVER- 
ING seals brickwork on outside of boilers—pre- 
venting air leakage. 


THE BOILER-KOTE CO. 


228 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO Dearborn 4326 








Telephone Kildare 7102 
Security Tile & Mosaic Co. 
Wall Tiles, Mosaics, Fire Places, etc. 
Visit Our Modern Show Room 
4218 Montrose Avenue CHICAGO 





TELEPHONE: ARMITAGE 8310-8311 5900 


Northwestern Rug and Carpet Cleaners 


(Incorporated) 


We Call and Deliver Everywhere—Daily 


Main Office and Plant—1849-51 W. North Ave. 
West Side Branch Albany Park Branch 
1157 N. CRAWFORD AVE. 4659 N. KEDZIE AVE. 


Rugs Insured by a Two Million Dollar Corporation 











Phone Lincoln 8665 Established 1904 


LAKE VIEW BEDDING CO. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
MATTRESSES AND BOX SPRINGS 
Also Cleaned and Renovated 
WE RETAIL AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


2626 North Clark Street CHICAGO 


Half Block So. of Covent Gardens 
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TO KEEP THE HIGH STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Educational Leaders Will Be Interested in 


OUR PUBLICATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND HIGH SCHOOL USE 


Textbooks: We offer one of the most complete lists 
obtainable from any publisher. Our texts reflect the 
strictest application of modern educational procedure 
which has been determined by experts in the field. 


. School Service Department: We offer schools expert 
advice, demonstrations of the best teaching practice, 
and educational monographs. This service is fur- 


nished. without cost to schools. 


ay 


Write for our complete catalog 


Lyons & Carnahan 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
221 East 20th Street 131 Bast 23d Street 
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The Wonderful 
VIT-O-NET 


Makes You Feel So Good. Eventually Every Home 
Will Have One 








Read 
Amazing 
Results 
Secured 
with 
Vit-O-Net 
Electro- 
Magnetic 
Blanket 








J. E. E., Peoria, reduced blood pressure 40 points in 3 weeks. invalid for 22 
years, says: “it has been the means of saving my life."” “‘My skin is soft 
as a girl’s,’’ writes sufferer from Eczema. Others say: “‘Would not take 
$500 for it or do without it for nerves.” 

Another writes: “Our children were sick so much and we always worried. 
Now with our Vit-O-Net they hardly ever miss a day of school. Vit-O-Net 
is just wonderful for all of us in our family.” 


Decayed waste kills life forces and causes untold human misery. Vit-O-Net 
Electro-Magnetic Blanket produces gentle perspiration, eliminating poison- 
ous waste through pores and other channels. Aids bowels and kidneys. 
Dissolves congestions responsible for scores of ailments. Creates new life— 
new power. Soothing magnetic warmth relaxes nerves and muscles. Pro- 
motes rest and sleep. Relieves pain. 

Many of the country’s best hospitals and physicians use Vit-O-Net for 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, Nervousness, Catarrh, Eczema, Blood Pressure, Kid- 
ney troubles, etc. Frequently successful after all other methods fail. Helps 
to restore health. Pays for itself over and over again. 


GET FREE BOOK—Tells why 90 per cent of diseases are caused by im- 
proper elimination. Reveals valuable health secrets. WRITE US FOR 


YOUR COPY TODAY! 


VIT-O-NET CORPORATION 


2619 N. Ashland Avenue 
200 Vit-O-Net Building Chicago, Il. 
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EXTENDED 


The Fiat Pre - Cast Extended 


RECEPTOR Terrazzo Receptor extends 12 
inches in front of shower com- 
partment. Specially designed for showers, 


equipped with curtain so that receptor will 
catch spray, splashing and drippings from 
curtain. Keeps floor in front of shower dry. 
Water in extension drains back to receptor. 


Y 2 
< > 2. i» 

In order that the 

Fiat Shower Bath 

Compartment units 
may be most advantageously used in 
any bathroom tayout, we have a wide 
variance in sizes as well as designs. 
This receptor is especially fitted where 
a corner of the room is the most 
adaptable place for the installation of 
a shower compartment and is designed 
to conserve space as well as produce 
distinct lines of beauty in appearance. 





RECEPTOR 





The World’s Most 
Modern and 
Sanitary Bath 
Achievement 


kia SHOWER BATH 
COMPARTMENT 


Sanitary 
Leakproof 
Durabie 


Easily installed in new 
as well as old buildings. 
“Fits in” corner or closet 
space. No expensive or 
extensive remodeling. 


For 
Parish Houses 
Private Houses 
Gymnasiums 
Schools 
Convents 
Hospitals 
and all classes of Catholic 
institutions. 


Distributors in all large centers 


New York Sales Office and Display 
Room, 101 Park Ave., New York City 


Write or phone us for catalog 


Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 


1215 Roscoe St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Lake View 3104-5 


Chicago Downtown Showroom, 2d floor, 
booth 30, Builders Bidg., Wacker Drive 


and La Salle Street 
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Double the Power and Appeal 


of your Music 


Leading organists declare the Liberty Harp, Chimes and 
other percussion stops add ‘‘soul’’ to the organ and interest 
to their auditors as nothing else. . . . Their perfection of 
tone quality blends harmoniously with other stops or stands 
out in rare strength and purity when played solo. ... You 
will be surprised at the ease and economy with which Liberty 
Percussion Stops can be included in your organ, new or old. 
Add them as a Gift or Memorial. 


Write for new catalog, declared to be 
the most helpful of its type ever issued. 


KOHLER-LIEBICH CO. 
3563 Lincoln Ave. 
Chicago 


Sibert 


ORGAN PE RCUSSIO 


—_- 



































Quigley Memorial Seminary, Chicago 


HIS building is one of the finest examples of French 
Gothic construction in the Middle West. No. 1 Hoosier 
Silver Gray Bedford Indiana Limestone from the quarries of 
the Indiana Limestone Company was used exclusively in its 
construction. 


Let us show you economical new ways of using Indiana Lime- 
stone, as exemplified in many of the most beautiful churches 
in America. Our illustrated brochure will be sent free on 


request. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Quarries and Mills: 
TRIBUNE TOWER Bedford and Bloomington, 
Chicago Indiana 
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FEATHERWEIGHT HAYDITE 
PARAMOUNT FEATURES 


Lightweight Strength Nailability 
Permanence Fire Proof Uniformity 
Damp Proof Insulation Economy 


Certified by Underwriters Laboratories 


Haydite Products Association 


Exhibits Booth B-27 
Builders Building Chicago, Illinois 











Telephone Calumet 2930 


FLUES - McKENZIE, Ine. 
RUGS — CARPETS — LINOLEUMS 


1335 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Wholesale Contractors 
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PAINT 


We manufacture a complete line of Paints, Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains and Kalsomines in our own modern 
plants and are prepared to quote special quantity prices 
to schools, hospitals and other institutions. Let us figure 
on your spring requirements. 


GLASS 


Everything you need in Plate Glass, Mirrors, Window 
Glass or Building Glass of all kinds at wholesale prices. 
We specialize in the manufacture of Plate Glass Desk 
Tops and Furniture Tops, Glass Shelves, Special Mir- 
rors, and Window Ventilators. Send us a list of your 
requirements and get our prices. 


H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
651-659 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 











Everything in 


FURNITURE, RUGS, CARPETS 
and DRAPERIES 


For Every Place and Purse 


ERE is the place to buy furniture and furnishings for 
homes, club rooms, hospitals, offices and schools. Our 
stocks are characterized by excellent variety and vivid good 
taste. Whatever you buy here will look and wear as only 
good things can. 
Quality is that element which never wears out. Accordingly, 
we deal in quality and guarantee every item we sell. This 
explains our wide circle of friends. Your patronage is cor- 
dially invited. 
We Save You Money! 


Smith Furniture Company 


1414 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Motion Picture 
Work 


in all branches 


TITLING 
PRINTING 
DEVELOPING 


Mid-West Film Co. 


(Incorporated) 


845 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


MASTIC FLOORS 
Our Specialty 


Hardwood Floors 
Cellized and Parquetry 
Laid 
Scraped 
Cleaned 
Refinished 


Our Own Patent Sanders 


Advance Floor Co. 
542 S. Dearborn St. 


Telephone Harrison 8578 
Ask for Alex Wasleff 
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Church Windows 


beautiful, majes 
tic and cathedral 
like in tone en 
hance the beauty 
of religious 


service. 


Harder 
Windows 
are old ideals 
combined with 
modern technique 
at a very low 


cost. 


Write for our Catalog ‘‘C.’’ Our 
services freely available without 


obligation. 

Wm. C. Harder & Co. 
Established 1893 

2510-12 Archer Ave., Chicago 





Changeable Church Letter 
Bulletin Boards 


Write us your requirements and we 
will offer our suggestions and prices 





Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co. 
412 Orleans Street 
CHICAGO 
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A complete, up-to-date, inexpensive 
encyclopedia 


FOR SCHOOL - FOR HOME 


ARCHDIOCESE of CHICAGO 

The Sisters who are useing THE WORLD BOOK say that 
it takes care of their needs in the School as well as the needs 

of the pupils under instruction. 
The work is informative, instructive and practical. Being 
an authorized reference book we recommend it to our teachers. 

Rev. JOHN J. KOZLOWSKI, Ph. D. 

Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 





| QUIGLEY PREPARATORY SEMINARY 
I have a set of THE WORLD BOOK in each of my classes in 
the high school department. The teachers use it, and the 
pupils have found it to be indispensable. For a ready refer- 
ence book it can hardly be surpassed. 
I would like to see it used extensively in our grade schools 
and in the home. 
Right Reverend Monsignor F. A. Purcell, D. D. 
Rector 
CATHOLIC BUREAU of EDUCATION 
THE WORLD BOOK is earnestly recommended for your 
= consideration. The text books alone are not sufficient in any 
5 school where really thorough, efficient teaching is desired. 
Rev. EDWARD J. CAHILL 
Diocesan Superintendent, Springfield 
= 


PEORIA DIOCESE 

The books are generously equipped with pictures, maps and 
charts, facilitating study, and render the process of acquiring 
knowledge comfortable and intriguing for both the youth and 


the adult. 





Rev. JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Ph. D. 
Diocesan Superintendent, Champaign, III. 


10 Volumes — Nearly 7,000 Pages — Fully Illustrated. 
For information, write 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
154 East Erie Street — Chicago 


| THE WORLD BOOK | 


Ee 
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Beautiful Library 
Volumes 


Bind your worn books, loose magazines and your back 
numbers of this quarterly in attractive library bindings 


END us your accumulated magazines, worn library volumes, 

or reference sets and we wiil bind them into beautiful and 
permanent books, worthy of the finest private library. Bind- 
ings in rich golden seal brown Spanish grained leather book 
cloth, Buchram of various attractive tints or Fabrikoid in many 
patterns. Each book over-sewed, bound with attractive ‘‘finish- 
ing’’ in gold or leaf design, attractive end papers, title 
gold stamped; also your name or shelf number if desired. 
School libraries and book lovers are using our service in grow- 
ing numbers. 


FIBRE SHIPPING CARTONS FREE 


Without expense or obligation we will send you our self- 
addresesd, self-sealing fibre shipping carton. Pack your books 
and magazines in carton, seal and mail. No packing troubles, 
no muss or bother. This service unequalled for convenience 
and promptness. 


SPECIAL: We will bind your back numbers of the Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review (four copies to a volume) in high 
grade library binding, grain Buchram, title gold stamped, 
$2.50 per volume. 


Write today for shipping carton, giving number of copies of 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review and other magazines and 
books which you have for rebinding. We will send shipping 
containers, appropriate size, without cost. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 


EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 


Character — BOOKBINDERS — Quality 
2253 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Il. 
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ALGOMA TABLES 


Patented Folding Banquet 
and 


Kindergarten Tables 








WARK -BEACON STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Made in all colors and in 
Regular and 
Kindergarten Sizes 





~ WILLIAM H. WARK 


Sales Agent 


1410 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PORSTELAIN 


System of Standard 
Wall Tiling 

An ideal institutional ma- 
terial that can be installed 
by the staff carpenter in 
any locality. 

The individual tiles are 
standard vitreous porce- 
lain enamel fused into a 
steel body as permanent 
and indestructible as the 
electric refrigerator cabi- 
net or bathtub made of the 
same material. 





Porstelain tiles are self-locating in a grooved foundation sheet 
that the staff carpenter can install. Their greatly increased 
physical properties insure them against checking or cracking 
and their quiet elegance will last through generations of use. 


Porstelain offers the construction industry generally a superior 
ceramic surfaced tile at a lower installed price. 


For institutional use in the more remote localities it is the 
only real ceramic surfaced tile material that can be installed 


R 


PORCELAIN TILE COMPANY 


Builders’ Building - - - - - - Chicago, Illinois 


locally. 
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MUELLER BROS . 1c. 


206 SO. WABASH AVE. COR.ADAMS ST. 


PHONE HARRISON 4384 


iene Artistic Picture and 
«Mirror Frames. An exellent 


selection of Paintings and Prints 
Frames refinished-Oil Paintings restored 
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Hung on the 
Wall Like 
Wall Paper 


or Saar 
walls of 
enduring 
beauty 


AT one final touch of rich and en- 
during elegance that your home may 
lack—richly tinted tile-like walls in 
your bathroom and kitchen—can be 
secured at one-third the cost of ordinary 
tinted tile. 


Chromite produces, for your delight, 
the wear and beauty of tile walls, en- 
during, but easily and quickly applied 
like ordinary wall paper over old or new 
walls. No fussy confusion like that 
which accompanies ordinary tile in- 
stallation. The flinty hard and glossy 


surface may be washed with soap and water, is 
water-proof, non-absorbent and, being made of 
zinc, it cannot rust. Will add many times its cost in 
beauty and elegance, and pay for itself in its lifetime 
permanence. Easy to install—hung on the wall like 
wall paper. Come and see actual sample panels in 
gloriously rich tints and color combinations. The 
price, installed, will pleasantly surprise you. 


BLAIR & MORTENSON 


Distributors 


228 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


CHROMITE 


For Walls of Enduring Beauty 
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Hotels, etc. 





8.C. KAS Kasse. Co. 
105 soo Clark $t. 
Phone Cenrral 3965 






1218-20 S. Michigan Ave. 


Phone: Calumet 3031 








Watch for ANNOUNCEMENT! 


—of this new line of tablets, 
composition and note books 


& & 


also 


SCHOOL PAPERS 














CENTRAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
BATH ROOM ACCESSORIES 





Porcelain Enameled Recess and Surface Type and 
Brass Nickel Plated 


404 S. Kolmar Avenue Van Buren 1214 
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FROGS — TURTLES — RABBITS 


GUINEA PIGS , 
Specialists since 1905 
HEALTHY SPECIMENS PROPER PACKING 


PROMPT SERVICE 


EK. R. NEUENFELDT 


625 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO 





Phone Boulevard 4070-4071 


CORLEY-MESERVEY MARBLE CO. 
Building Marble 


601 West 53rd Street Chicago, III. 








J. G. GRINGER & COQ. 


(Not incorporated) 
Successors to J. P. Sullivan Co., Inc. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Chicago, Ill. 


Loop Office: Main Office: 
55 E. Washington St. 3347 Irving Park Bl. 
Phone State 4937 Phone Irving 9556 








BENNING 


General and Special 


CABINET WORK 
of All Kinds 


in Quantities to Order 


2160 S. Jefferson St., Chicago ROO sevelt 2255 
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Our Service to Mankind 


A roof that harmonizes with the types of arch- 
itecture proven best by centuries of use; Rich in 
color, proof against any kind of weather, and a 
roof that will never wear out. 


Hawinonne | 


ROOFING TILE COMPANY | 





BUILDERS BUILDING 
Wacker Drive At LaSalle Telephone 
CHICAGO Franklin 5221 
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Inspirational 





q A fine example for any youth with most efficient in our public institu- 
ig ambition is to point to those men tions today. School printing ranks 
©) who contributed liberally to the ad- very high as a medium of education. 
s vancement of the human race—those The opportunities for the youth to 
A who made the world better get an education by means 
ej because they gave gener- of the type case are as good 


now as in former years, per- 
haps better. Schools every- 
where are offering a course 
in printing because of its 


4 ously of their best efforts. 
at A few of the outstanding 
* figures are shown on this 
; page. In early life each had 
€} training at type setting— educational advantages. It 
commonly known as print- ; is a fascinating study and 
: ing—the art preservative peyyammy Franxurn °Very boy likes it. Educa- 
‘ of all arts. FatherofPrinting tors familiar with printing 
: Employing the practical inthe UnitedStates endorse it, claiming it is 
€) method to obtain an edu- and one of the one of the most valuable 


outstanding figures : 
cation is recognized as the jin American History studies the schools offer. 





€) W rite for a copy of ‘‘The School Printing Department” if interested in opening 
: a course of printing in your school. It contains complete information. 
ej | 
Department of Educational Research 





qj BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


> 4 Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
Choo RE EP age 
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THIS BANK 


extends a cordial invitation to the readers and 
friends of the Illinois Catholic Historical Re- 
view to take advantage of the modern banking 


facilities in all our departments. 


Washington Park National Bank 


Cottage Grove Avenue at 63rd Street 
ISAAC N. POWELL, President. 





y ete, WeBoth Lose .,» °°°"* 
ie Oly" * If You Don’t Demand sry Ole" - 


SRYANS ROLL-Re 
ca Dislllery 3 cue Bankes Vintage’ 


Warr? OF QUALITY Bary Os 
Chie AT From Your Dealer “HICAGo 
CHARRED PLAIN 








The Stevens System of Sound-Proofing 
Designed on scientific principles to prevent transmission of 
sound and vibration through buildings. 

A guaranteed system of construction for classrooms 
Churches, gymnasiums and noisy machinery. 


Each problem treated individually by trained Engineers. 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING CO. 
407 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vineyard Chapel—Guasti. Cal. 


Altar Wines 


Of the highest validity, purity and maturity 
Made from specially selected grapes. 


Our Altar Wines are made under the supervision of 
expert winemakers and are guaranteed absolutely pure 
in every respect. 

Having the endorsement and recommendation of the 
Rt. Rev. John J. Cantwell, Bishop of Los Angeles and 
San Diego, they may be relied upon to be valid and licit 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Our Altar Wines are used by the Reverend Clergy 
throughout all parts of the country and are sold and 
shipped through our own branches only. 


(Addresses) 


ITALIAN VINEYARD COMPANY 
400 WEST KINZIE STREET 


CHICAGO 
New York New Orleans 
‘ St. ’ 
11-18 Bubert The largest vineyard °° Gdchaux Bldg 
Boston : 
437 Little Bldg in the world Los Angeles 
30 Boylston St. 5000 Acres 1248 Palmetto St. 


at Guasti - California 
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Victim and Victor 


By John Rathbone Oliver 
Author of “FEAR” 


For its insight into troubled minds and hearts, you will find 
this work well worth reading. 


114/40) "4044 AAU UEMURA OO EAA 


It is a book of this sort that gives the modern world what it 
needs and wants — practical application of the values of the 
Catholic faith, its use and need in daily life, not as esoteric 
practice, but as work-a-day principle, that can nourish the 
starved mind. The ancient faith can answer the modern fears 
and torments, not by long drawn out theological discussions, 
but by vivid parables of this sort. 


Price $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


TAL SAME 


HUA tH 





ROBERT WHITE Formerly of White & Tabor. Established 1901 
Roy B. Tabor, Deceased, 1916. Firm Dissolved 1917 


Telephone State 7200 


ROBERT WHITE & CO. 


Member Chicago Real Estate Board 


REAL ESTATE RENTING APPRAISAL 
AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY 


160 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
Developing the earning power of real estate is the work for 
which this organization has fitted itself by years of practical 


experience. 


PUUMNUAQAUYDOUHUIASNQNAUA Ui AUAAAAUbN AOUUUUGASAAAOGUAL Abid dddao Odds idtt 


(ANIL EHO HOPE IOOPNY HVLVOAYVOUHHIOOH OVOP vO Hp EA 


JW RANSUALLLANLLANOLLANLLLUA 


ANVUAUUSSUNAMULAERUUAADUONY SHAMAN 





HUH 


Telephones Humboldt 4495-4496 


CARL F. ADAMS 


Undertaker 


Wi 


Ht{Ht! PHILO AN UMP AMAL HAG AMRAT SHOP AMHAL HUET HAH 
WAAL 


MMUANONU4SNRLUU4AEUbLANAuLidng}UHsidnutsy 


2532 Fullerton Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fp MAOH TE TTT 
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Phones: Seeley 2765-2766-2767 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


° 
0 
| 
° 
VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 1 
| 
0 
2 


CONTRACTORS 


We have executed contracts in the following buildings 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.— Finchley Building 


Retail & Wholesal 
- ete Medical Group & Wieboldt Hall 
The Fair University of Chicago 


Mandel Brothers Hartman Building 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange Morton Building 

Sears Roebuck & Co.—Chicago Pure Oil Building 
Allerton Club Building 





THE NATIONAL FUEL 
OIL COMPANY 


| 
° 
0 
eo 
| 
0 
| 
° 
solicits your fuel oil business. q 
| 
0 
| 
° 
0 
° 


216 1000 00 0 IO TIC 


Ce 


10m 


On request we will submit a list of satisfied Pastors 
now using our fuel oil in their Churches and Schools. 


C. J. Murphy, President 

















844 Rush St., Chicago. Lin. 4280 
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F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Established 1910 


42 Broadway, New York 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone: Bowling Green 7061 Telephone: State 9868 





AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 





The C. J. DEWIT COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


Pullman 1900 10904 Michigan Ave. 








PETER FOOTE 


COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 
7904 Stony Island Avenue 
ESTABLISHED 1905 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING 


SHERRITT & COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





E Telephone: Boulevard 9240 3407 S. La Salle St. 


McCUE MARBLE CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 
INTERIOR MARBLE WORK 


CHICAGO, ILL 





Wrapping Paper and Twines for all purposes, Toilet Papers 
and Paper Towels. Manufacturers of Paper Wrapping Spe- 
cialties, bags and Folding Boxes of all kinds. 


Hollis & Duncan, Ine. 


Phone Monroe 1265 724 W. Lake St. 





= 
= 
= 
2 
2 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
3 
z 
= 





Certified Electrical Work 
installed by 


DIVANE BROTHERS 


General Electrical Contractors 
Nevada 06293 


Satisfaction and Service Guaranteed 


ueeeeneeeenenmmmmmmmmmmmmaels 
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Permanent Publicity 
IN EVERLASTING PORCELAIN 


VITREOUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


SIGNS 


Guaranteed Not to Fade or Tarnish 


For Dealer, Agency, Warning, Street, Truck, Store Front 


THE BURDICK ENAMEL SIGN CO. 


36 South State Street CHICAGO Phone Randolph 6585 





Tel. Franklin 0247 


Hughes & Co. 


“Quality” Real Estate Bonds 


10 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO 





EWALD W. DIERSSEN, Pres. G. A. SCHWEIZER, Vice-Pres. 
U. G. JOHNSON, Sec.-Treas. 


CHICAGO SASH DOOR AND BLIND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1887 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


Tel. Brunswick 2911-2912 1249-65 WEST NORTH AVE. 
COR. FLEETWOOD ST. 


JOHN S. HAWKINSON CO. 
TILE FOR FLOORS, WALLS, FIREPLACES 
SHOW ROOM 
233 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Jackson and Michigan Boulevards 


Tel. Harrison 0881 





CHICAGO 
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W. J. LYNCH COMPANY 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


— 


844 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 





Ploors and Wall Tiles PHONES: 
Ceramic, Mosaic, Marble Nevada 6161-2-3 


ALLEN TILING COMPANY 


Contractors for 


TILES, MOSAICS AND FIRE PLACES 


Office and Show Rooms 
918 North Kedzie Avenue 





PYNCHON & CO. 





oor IOEI0% 1020 ——————=0530 010 
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“Vel-mar’ 


aa iia RUBBER TILE 
The Logical FI! i 
Q U I N N fer. Practically ‘Beery 
Type of New or Re 
atid modeled Interior Area 
Architects and Engineers Economical 


Beautiful—Noiseless 
Resilient 


WRITE FOR COLOR CHART 
10 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO W. H. Salibury & Co. 
(Incorporated) 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
310 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 











Monroe 1136-1137-1138 


Chicago’s Telephone Florist 
Specializing in Altar Flowers 


GOULD FLOWER SHOP 


1313 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
On the Wholesale Flower Market 





Designing and Modeling Stone and Wood Carving 
Ornamental Ornamental Plaster 
Patterns and Cement 


JOSEPH DUX 


Architectural Sculptor 


2118 West Van Buren Street 
(near Hoyne Ave.) 


Phone West 1703 Chicago, IIL. 
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“You Want The Best” 


STEVENS AWNINGS 
A. A. STEVENS & BRO. 


3247 SOUTH PARK AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: Calumet 2070 





ZOPHER L. JENSEN & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
Income Tax Advisers 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: Main 0203 5 North La Salle Street 





Dearborn 8145-6 Established 1898 


SCHAMPEL & DOUGHERTY 
Inc 


“CERTIFIED” 


HEATING CONTRACTORS 
MAIN OFFICE., 111 W. Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
NORTH SIDE BRANCH SOUTH SIDE BRANCH 
930 Diversey Boulevard 1739 E. 75th Street 
Buckingham 1138-39 Midway 3368-2830 





Quartz Lamps 


Are now being installed in Hospitals, 
Sanitariums, Schools, Nurseries, etc., 
to promote more rapid progress in 
patients under Therapeutic Treat- 
ment. 


/ — Melntosh Electrical Corporation 
3 7, GEO. R. HOGAN, President 





223-233 N. California Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
Stack and Breeching Linings 


W. J. Donahoe 


Insulating Contractor 


Randolph 9058 9 S. Clinton St. 





McDERMOTT PATTERN WORKS 


Patterns, Models & Manufacturing 


231-233 West Grand Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 7313 
CHICAGO 





DUFFY-NOONAN 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


CHICAGO 
RANdolph 7697 176 West Adams Street 





W. E. O’NEIL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone: State 4316 
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l Established 1886 


ROSSBACH & SONS, Inc. 


Phone: Seeley 9014-9015 





IOEI0£ 


Manufacturers of 


Ventilators 
Casement Frames and Domes 
for Churches, Ornamental Iron 
Work, Fire and Sidewalk Doors 

and Blacksmithing 











= 
—aOFIOr 





Oxy-Acetylene Welding Jobbing 


512-20 So. Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO 








| & The Howard Laundry Co, 


7379 - 7389 ROGERS AVE. 


@ Phone Sheldrake 8500 Evanston Phone Greenleaf 4151 


“SERVICE THAT SATISFIES” 








Phone: Main 2429 


| 3 E. F. FLAVIN 


The CONTRACTOR for Plumbing, Sewerage, Water, 
Gas and Special Piping 








{920 aon ono ont Oo me oa a O00 























° CHICAGO 
| ” 159-161 West Lake Street 
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LAKE SAND CORPORATION 


| 
0 
° 
Wholesale Only | 
° 


228 No. La Salle St. Central 1537 





B. PELECHOWICZ 


_ Registered Patent Attorney 
and Attorney at Law 


U. S. and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks 


2300 W. Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Wm. J. Binkley Pres. Telephone: State 2700-2701 


0 

| 

° 

0 

| 

° 

N 

| or : 
B. & F. Heating & Ventilating Co. ! 
Contractors and Engineers | 

Room 1817-228 N. LaSalle Street 5 
CHICAGO 0 

| 

° 

0 

| 

0 

Eo 





Highest Quality Cleaning Supplies 


Metal Polishes, furniture polishes, liquid soaps, disinfectants, insecticides, floor waxes 
and dressings, moth preventives, cleaning compounds, fabric cleaners, etc. 


BASIC METAL POLISH 
“Best By Test” 


Basic Products made under strict scientific supervision aare recognized the world 
over as “BEST BY TEST,” Highest Quality and always the same. Sold under our 
Guarantee of “Satisfaction Or Money Refunded.’ 

You take no chance when you buy BASIC PRODUCTS. Write for further in- 


formation and quotations. There is no obligation. 


BASIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


928 to 934 West Huron St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢ 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
c 
0 
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Phones: Nevada 0836 & 0395 


VENETIAN CAFE 


GIOVANNETTE BROS., Props. 





3160 W. Chicago Avenue CHICAGO 


FLAVIN & WISEMAN 
CONTRACTORS 


Plain and Ornamental Plastering Metal Furring, 
Lathing and Light Iron Construction 


157 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO | 
Superior 3759-5325 | 











O users of Newspaper Advertising who 
‘a desire unusual clear reproductions of 
illustrations and copy down to the minutest de- 
tail— 

We can supply ‘‘mats’’ that will meet your 
demands. 
Our plant is in continuous operation 24 hours 
a day. 
TELEPHONE 
Harrison 6621-6622 


MERCHANT'S MATRIX 
CUT SYNDICATE 


Rand McNally Building, Chicago 
J. BRUCE ALLEN, President 


| | Manufacturers of highest quality Newspaper Mats 
and Stereotypes 
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THE COMPOUND & PYRONO 
DOOR CO. 

ST. JOSEPH MICHIGAN 
“PYRONO” & VENEERED DOORS 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


A 





UPHAM & WALSH, Inc. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Throop Street, South of Twenty-Second 
CHICAGO 


PVT 





LU 


Telephone Van Buren 6016 


Guaranty Iron and Steel Company 


AAUP 


Mm 
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Manufacturers of 
ORNAMENTAL and MISCELLANEOUS IRON WORE 
FEATURING NON-SLIP PRESSED STEEL STAIR 
Office and Works 
3849 - 3863 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois : 
We Offer Experience, Reputation, Responsibility 
OF 60 YEARS 
Good Service Continuously in Chicago : 
GEO. E. MOORE, Pres. JAS. E. O'NEILL, Secy. — 
Roofing and Waterproofing Contractors : 
17 North La Salle Street 2 
CHICAGO = 
_ Telephone Franklin 0822 Established 1867 :: Incorporated 1903 — 
ue 
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| QUINN BROS. 


EXCAVATING 
playground’s graded and beautified 


—A0rI0 








U Tel. Kedzie 0693 3525 W. Chicago Ave. 


: 
| 





Phone: Bershire 4431 


ELLIS STONE COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CUT STONE CONTRACTORS 





ormior 
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R.E. JAMES & CO. 
INSURANCE 








Orior 
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° 
Phone: State 7050 166 W. Van Buren St. | 
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Dear Friend: 


The Lido Italian Restaurant 


announces the inauguration of its 
new Eating Palace under the per- 
sonal management of Mr. Italo 
Pellegrini, Chicago Pioneer Italian 
Restauranteur and originator of the 
8 course dinner. 

The LIDO Special 8 course, Duck, 
Steak and Chicken dinners are serv- 
ed until 1:00 A.M. for $1.25 are 
unsurpassed. 

A 65 cent Lunch is also served 
which is unexcelled. 

Conveniently located in the heart 
of the Loop on the second floor at 
111 N. Dearborn St., the Clergymen 
will find the LIDO the place most 
suited for their taste, being quiet, 
home-like with pleasant surround- 
ings. 

Very respectfully, 

The Lido Italian Restaurant 
Italo Pellegrini, Mgr. 

Note: Caterers for Banquets, Wed- 
dings, Parties, ete., to all parts of 
City. 

Phone Dearborn 3426 


JOHN J. FELL C0. 


Custom Tailors 


Particular Attention Given to Ex- 
acting Requirements of Clergy 





Current Styles for College and Uni- 
versity Students 


Distinctive and Individual 


Telephone Dearborn 4632 


John J. Fell Co., 


8- S. Dearborn St. 


This coupon issued to Clergy, - 
Students, Business and Pro- - 
fessional Men--readers of The - 
Review— entitles bearer to - 
10% discount of any merchan. - 
dise purchased. 





WM. SLATER JR. 


320 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Specializing in Complete 
Installations of 
CARPETS 
LINOLEUM 
RUBBER TILE 
TILES 


Equipped to Handle Your 
Largest or Smallest Require- 








ments. 
» 
Telephone , 
: THE SIGN OF 
STATE = 
3830 aps ER Jp 
: p| 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


620 S. Lincoln Street 


WORSHAM 
SCHOOL 


America’s Leading Institu- 
tion for Embalming and 
Funeral Directing. Catalogue 
and Further Information 
Furnished Upon Application. 






































CHAS. M. ARNOLD 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


ELABORATE SERVICE 
The Cost Remains To You 


2834 North Clark St. 


Buckingham: 0134-0135 


HENRY BURNS 


TEAMING 
and 
EXCAVATING 


E. J. BURKE, Gen. Mer. 
739 W. 42nd ST. 


BARN 
Boulevard 5351 


RESIDENCE 
Yards 2985 

















| 





Does Your Hot Water Sys- 
tem Give You All the Heat 
You Want? 

If not, see your heating contractor at 
once about the HYDROLATOR, or write 
us direct giving us your contractors name 


Stimulates circulation and increases the 
efficiency of your heating plant. Low cost 


Janette Mfg. Company 
557 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 


Superior 7461 


FILMLAB, iNc 


MOTION PICTURES: 





Industrial Commercial 
Advertising 


Titling—16 MM Re- 
duction and Contact 
Prints 


THERE ARE REASONS— 
COME AND SEE THEM 
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Telephone Wabash 3072-3 


CONN CHICAGO CO. 


Highest Grade Band and Orchestra 
Instruments and Accessories 


62 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO 





Long Beach 7520 


Mother’s Wet Wash Laundry, Inc. 


Family Washing and Ironing 


2204-10 Lawrence Avenue 





CARROLL MOTOR SERVICE 


We specialize in 


BOILER HAULING 


1122 Altgeld Street - - - - - =- Chicago, Illinois 
PHONES: Diversey 2363 and Mohawk 0278 





ILLINOIS RANGE CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Kitchen 
Equipment 
for 
Hospitals, Seminaries, Convents, and Other 
Institutions 


Haymarket 7955-6 169-173 N. Racine Ave. 
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3-Pound Box $1.00 


MRS. STEVEN’S 


Candies | 
475 Milwaukee Ave. 








| American Rolling Screen 

| Once installed a permanent fixture. Covers the entire win- 
| dow opening. Simplifies window washing. Rolls up in a 
| clean box when not in use. Requires no painting, repairing 
| or restoring. Is the most economical screen in the long run. 
| The ideal modern screen for any type of window. 

Send for Descriptive Booklet 

| AMERICAN ROLLING SCREEN CO. 

| 
| 


Phone Saginaw 1900. 7701 Avalon Ave, CHICAGO. 








SAFE treat 612% | 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS | 


On Income Producing Chicago Real Estate 


EL! BRANDT & Co., INC. 


Established 44 Years 
30 N. La Salle St. Ask for Folder H. R. CHICAGO 


— 





| Phones: Triangle 1900, Stewart 2187 Prompt Service 


A. H. KOSTER TILE CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Colored Tile for Bath, Kitchen, Showers, etc. 





247 West 79th Street CHICAGO 
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THE OLD RBELIABLE 


SLATER & WEBER 


LINOLEUMS, CARPETS, RUGS, DRAPES, SHADES 
We furnish Homes, Offices, Shops, Hotels and Institutions 
We Wax Linoleum 
Phone Calumet 4243-4244 2517 CALUMET AVE. Chicago, Ill. 


We laid Carpets for Altar of St. Bride’s Church, 78th and Rhoades Ave.; 
Father Lynch's Parish Home; Parish Home of Father Rice, 79th and Jef- 
frey Ave.; St. Cyril's Church, 64th and Dorchester Ave., and many others. 


32 Years’ Experience. Let us submit our prices before going elsewhere. 


The Greatest Helper 


The Biggest Selier 


“BIO-PS YCHO-CHEMISTRY” 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 
Only One Dollar 
EUGEN KUHNE, Biologist, Cambridge, Maryland 








TELEPHONES: Randolph 7426-27 INCORPORATED 1920 


American Window Cleaning Co. 
331 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Cleaners of 


Windows, Skylights, Woodwork 


FLOORS SCRUBBED BY HAND OR MACHINE 


Our Insurance Protects in Case of Accident 


We specialize in cleaning windows for Churches, Schoois 
and Universites 





E. A. AARON MAURICE AARON 


EK. A. Aaron & Bros., Inc., 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
46-48 South Water Market, Chicago 


Wholesale Poultry Game 


Purveyors to Clubs, Hotels, Dining Cars, Steamboats, Restaurante, Colleges, 
Universities, Military Academies and Industrial Institutions 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Todds Old Virginia Hams—Bacon 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF AARONBRO BRAND BUTTER AND EGGS 


Complete line of all varieties Imported and Domestic Cheese, Cavier, Sardines, 
Italian Style Sausage and Hams 


References: First National Bank, Chicago Telephone: Roosevelt 3220-1-2-3-4 
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5138 S. Artesian Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone Prospect 1220 


JOHN SLOVINEC 
ARCHITECT 








- MATH. RAUEN COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 





326 WEST MADISON STREET 
Telephones MAIN 3086-3087 CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 6920 





ROOM 712, PALATINE BLDG. 
Corner Milwaukee Avenue and Paulina Street 


SLUPKOWSKI & PIONTEK 


Ld 


Phone Armitage 4060 





ARCHITECTS 


Chicago 
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CUSTOM MADE FACE BRICK 








: Brick Made to Your Order for 
° COLOR TEXTURE SIZE 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Company o 
421-441 Conway Bldg. Franklin 1360 0 
Can only be obtained from 

° 

j “A Convenient Yard Everywhere” 
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Church and School Work a Specialty 
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Phone Lawndale 2976 


J. SMITH & CO. 


Galvanized Iron and Copper Cornices 
Slate and Tile Roofing 


Metal Skylights, Metal Ceilings, etc. 
General Sheet Iron and Copper Work 


2116-18 S. California Ave., Chicago 





3 Designed Institutional 


for work 





Norton Door Closer Company 


2900 No. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Cerculaire Window Ventilators 


These ventilators are adjustable so air 
circulation is always perfectly con- 
trolled. 

Cerculaire Ventilators are universally 
used for offices, homes, hospitals and 
public buildings. 


Frank A. Mitchell & Co. 


512 S. Canal St., Chicago 
State 4541-4542 














PHONE MONROE 5058 — ESTABLISHED 1889 


MONUMENTS—MAUSOLEUMS—MARKERS 
C. CILELLA & SON 


Office and works 


723-25 W. Taylor St., Chicago, III. 


WE ERECT WORK ANYWHERE **MAREK EVERY GRAVE’’ | 
OAHU AVANT ARLGLUNLLUAUOU ODN 00 (10 PRLEAOLU AGUAS 
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For Home 


Office 
Church or Institution 


A radiator shield that is built to give long and faithful service. 
One that combines beauty of design with sturdy construction as 
well as scientific humidifying features. 

No home, office, church, school or other institution should be with- 
out the Humidiator—the health radiator shield. For it not only 
saves fuel by giving more warmth from less heat, but it moistens 
the hot dry air so destructive to health and vigor. 


Humidiators are finished in design and colors to match surround- 
ings and change the unsightly radiator into a real ornament. To 
schools, churches, institutions and other large buyers we offer spe- 
cial prices. It will be a pleasure to furnish details and costs on 
your requirements. Address Art Metal Products Co., 514 So. 
Green St., Chicago, Tl. 


Humidiato 


| 
: The HEALTH RADIATOR SHIELD 
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CARPETS RUGS LINOLEUM 


DOMESTIC AND ORIENTAL 
FOR THE CHURCH, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 


35 Years’ Experience 


McCOY-SCHULTEN CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
43-45 South Wells Street 
Phone Central 3898-99 ey 

















Tar and Gravel Built Up Asphalt 
Roofing Repairs 


Chicago 
Waterproofing & Roofing Co. 


1108-12 West Adams Street - - - - - CHICAGO 
Phone Haymarket 3317 





STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


We have lately designed and furnished the Stained Glass Win- 
dows of the following Churches:— 
Holy Rosary Church, 113th St. and South Park Ave., Chicago; 
Blessed Agnes Church, 27th and South Centrol Park Ave., Chi- 
cago, and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary Church, 
600 Clark Street, Whiting, Ind. 

WE INVITE INSPECTION OF OUR WORK 


CLINTON GLASS CO. 


Phone Canal 0321 2100 South Union Avenue, Chicago 





Phone Euclid 187 


MURPHY BROS. TEAMING CO. 


Steam Shovel and Excavating Contractors 


1128-30 North Boulevard 
OAK PARK, ILL. 
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Many Catholic 
INSTITUTIONS 
Use Pontiac Complete 

Among the inetihitieas Service 


we service are listed the 
following: 
Alvernia High School, Chicago ‘ 
Aquinas High School, Chicago Artwork 
Augustana High School, Chicago 
Columbia College, Dubuque Photography 
DePaul University, Chicago 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee > 
Mt. Carmel High Sch., Chicago Photo-engraving 
Mt. Mercy Acad., Grand Rapids 
St. Bede’s College, Peru 
St. Bonaventure’s College, Electrotypes 
Sturtevant 
St. Catherine’s High School, for 
Chicago 
St. Clara’s Academy, Clinton R 
St. Ignatius’ High School, College and High School an- 
Cleveland 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Tipton 
St. Joseph’s High School, 
Escabana 
St. Joseph’s Conv., Milwaukee 
St. Mary’s of the Woods Col. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Chicago 
St. Mary’s High School, Lorain 


nuals, catalogs and other pub- 
lications. Your inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Ex- 


perienced service men, unusual 


St. Mary’s High Sch., Oshkosh : “2 
St. Mary’s High School, Royal quality and an excellent repu 
Oak . ° wr 
St. Patrick’s High School, tation insure your receiving 
Kankakee ll 
ar you 
St. Theresa’s High School, full value for every do y 
Detroit spend. 


Visitation High Sch., Dubuque 


Po 


12-22 W.VAN sna. = (Chieftain Bldg) CHICAGO. LLL 
Telephowe Haymarkes - - « - ONE THOUSAND 
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KEENE & KING UNIFORM CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


Uniforms, Caps and Equipment 
For Police, Fire Dept., Traction, — 
Bands,Military and Other Societies 

Uniforms of Every Description 
Union Made — Wholesale Prices 


18 S. Wells St., 2nd FI. STAte 7394 





ANGELA & CO. 
CATERERS 


Twenty-Five Years of High-Class, Exclusive 
Catering in the Chicago Diocese 


159 East Chicago Avenue Phone WHItehall 5619 





Carnival Goods — Bazaar Supplies 


DOLLS—DOGS—V ASES—ANIMALS—STATUETTES 


IMMEDIATE EXPERT 
SHIPMENTS PACKING 


Send For Free Illustrated Catalog 
PACINI NOVELTY STATUARY CO. 


Manufacturers 
2 PHONES: MONROE 1204, HAYMARKEET 1763 


1424 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 








Established 1876 Eben H. Norris, proprietor 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY 


Dramatic Publishers 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Minstrel Material 
A Large List of Plays and Entertainments for all Occasions 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Dept., 230, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 4810 
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OUR GOAL! 
A MILLION forCHARITY! 





There are a million Catholics in the Archdiocese of Chicago. About 10% 
of them gave to our Catholic Charities in 1928 approximately $740,000. That 
averages about 74c a person. These 100,000 have been the backbone of its 
support, year in and year out. All credit to them! 

We now aim to enlist the aid of the other 900,000. No one is too old 
or too young to help the poor of God. The Scriptural commands to do charity 
include all. 

To the faithful 100,000 we urge the continuance of your support. 

Of the other 900,000 we ask at least one dollar each. The price-of two 
“movies”! The third of the cost of a theatre ticket! 

It is heart-rending experience to turn a deaf ear to worthy appeals for 
help. Make this dire contingency as remote as possible. The calls of the 
poor are increasing. 

Do your share. Our slogan is 





SOMETHING from EVERYBODY: 


The CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
126 North Desplaines Street - - Chicago 
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remit tonn b CRANE ‘VALVES 3 Pounds tener 


At the center of 
Western development 


No tract of land is more closely identified with 
the dev elopment of Chicago than the small plot 
formed by the joining of the river and Lake 
Michigan. 

Here it was that Father Marquette beached his 
canoe. Here John Kinzie, the first white man 
to settle in Chicago raised his log cabin. Follow- 
ing him came trappers, soldiers and John Jacob 
Astor with his retinue of traders. In a short time 
this plot became the center of a struggling mid- 
western city. 

Yet it is to the last decade we must turn to find 
the greatest development of all. Since then ser- 
ried skyscrapers have risen to lend a new majesty, 
a new significance, to this small tract which has 
become the center of western America. 


Behind this metamorphosis lies a sudden and in- 
calculable advance in the sciences of building, of 
comfort making, and of sanitution. 


It is, then, not without méaning that the great 
number of these new skyscrapers* have installed 
Crane plumbing and heating materials. Truly it 
can be judged that when permanence, beauty, 
efficiency, and real economy are the objects, 
builders turn to Crane Co. 


CRANE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIALS 


MAIN EXHIBIT ROOMS: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in 180 cities 


*233—the Tribune Tower—the Wrigley Building—the Medinah Athletic Club—and the London 
Guarantee Building have all been made habitable with Crane plumbing and heating supplies 


——— =—_ $$$ $$ —---—__—— —_———__—_——— 
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